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Minorities 
struggle 
to make it 


By HELEN UBINAS 
_ Observer Editor 


Despite continuous progress made by 
~ ethnic minorities in the United States, 
_ three NECC minority students think 
_ their standing in society needs to be 

-strengthened. 

___ As Chris Velez, accounting major, 

compares minorities to a boat, he 
| realizes minorities need help. 
| “It’s like having a little boat; you 

need to give it a good tug to get it 
~ going,” he said. 

Currently, about 16 percent of 

NECC’s students are minorities. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, 
~ said most minority students come from 

Lawrence High School, where the 

rity enrollment is 72.7 percent. 

“Velez, a Methuen High School — 


graduate, said-approximately five 
ih eee 's graduated in his 1989 class. 
_ “As far as I know, two of us went to 
college, two got married, and one is 
| bumming around,” he said. 

Lisa Michelle Horton, medical 
| assistant program, said it’s obvious black 
_ students are not abundant on campus. 
| Adapting well: “They (the majority) 
expect for us to come and just feel 
| comfortable being here,” Horton said. 
~ “It wouldn’t be that easy for them if 
__ this was an all-black college and there 
/ were only a couple of white students. 
We’re supposed to automatically adapt 

because this situation is normal.” 

Despite their feelings about the 
number of minority students on 
campus, all said there are certain things 

_ the school can do to accomplish a more 
| comfortable setting. 

Regina Gooding, medical assistant 
program, said the school should hire 
more black professors so students 
coming from high school can have a 
role model to look up to. 

“Ifa minority student has a problem 
where they don’t feel comfortable 
speaking to a white professor, the 
student should have someone to speak 
to,” she said. 

Support needed: Velez said support 
groups for minority students at NECC 
would be helpful to many students _ 
having trouble adapting. | Sine: 

“Tt would have been good if they 
(NECC) had encouraged juniors in my 

_ school,” Velez said. “I would have | 
made an earlier decision as to what — 

school I was going to attend.” 3; 
Velez said he was planning to goto _ 
a technical school, but it was too | 
expensive. Aweek before schoolended, 
| his guidance counselor told him about — 
_ NECC and he decided to enroll, 
_ _Hortonand Gooding said theycame _ 
across NECC on their own and got — 
| involved in the medical assistant 
program from an outside group. 
| “We went through an outside _ 
| organization to get to NECC,” — 
| Gooding said. “They didn’t choose us _ 
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ae we were black. They chose | 
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THE NEW SITE of NECC’s Lawrence campus, located in the city’s downtown area. 


It’s official 


Prudential building donated 
to college for Lawrence campus 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


NECC accepted the largest private donation 
to higher education in history last week when 
Prudential Insurance Co. announced the 
“gift”of its $4.9 million building for a 
Lawrence campus. 

The donation of the building, located on 
Franklin Street in Lawrence, will serve 1,300 
students and end the college’s 16-year search 
for a Lawrence campus site. 

“It’s even more than we hoped for,” said 
NECC President John Dimitry. “It’s a 
gem...In the midst ofall this famine, there will 
be a feast. It’s long overdo and we deserve a 
feast and so does Lawrence.” 

NECC currently houses headquarters for 
the Lawrence campus on the third floor of the 
Lawrence Public Library. The campus 
primarily serves the area’s Hispanic population 
through the English as a Second Language 
Program (ESL). 

The Lawrence campus is further divided 
into rented classroom space in Central Catholic 
High School, Grace Episcopal Church and 
Greater Lawrence Technical School. 

All of these sites will be eliminated at the 
end of the spring semester and consolidated 
into the Prudential Building. Dimitry said 
administrators hope to have the new building 
ready for the summer session beginning in 
June. 


Campus site 


LAWRENCE 


E-T graphic / S. Byrne 
manager of community initiatives for Pru- 
dential, said the company is pleased to serve a 
needy community in a positive way with the 
new building. 

The donation benefits Prudential as well, 
Matthews said. The building has been empty 
for several months. Workers have transferred 


to out-of-state locations. He said budget cuts 
decreased the Lawrence Prudential staff from 
300 to 180 and much of the space in the 
building was being wasted. 

“We don’t get this kind of opportunity 
where the elements just come together,” 
Matthews said. “It’s not often you have a 
resource, a substantial one, and the need so 
closely matched.” 

He said Prudential would like to see NECC 
follow through on its goals to improve the 
education and consequently the economic 
instability of the city. 

“We'd love to see them achieve really 
serving the local community,” Matthews said. 
“There’s a great need for offering English as 
a Second Language as a first step in the 
community.” 

Renovation funding: Dimitry said the 
building, which is 10-years old, is a perfect 
structure for the development of a college 
environment. He said it would have cost the 
Commonwealth $25 million to construct the 
building. 

Plans for a campus called for a 52,000- 
square-foot building; the Prudential is 65,000 
square feet. Much of the building is open 
space that will be divided into classrooms. 

Renovations to the building will cost 
around $2 million, Dimitry estimates. The 
campus will need all new equipment because 
it currently rents everything on its Lawrence 
sites. A new telephone network, walls to 


(continued on page five) 
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Observer Opinion 2) 
Dream comes true 


Now it’s time to fund new Lawrence campus 


President Dimitry calls the new Pruden- 
tial building donation to NECC a “Feast 
amidst famine.” 

Rightfully so. A relentless pursuit last- 
ing 16 yearsis finally rewarded. Kudos to 
the politicians and the governor’s office 
have overshadowed the real heroes of 
this story—the faculty and staffof NECC. 

Dimitry has remained dedicated to 
serving the needs of the Lawrence com- 
munity for nearly two decades. State cuts 
have made his job nearly impossible, and 
in the face of threats to close the ESL 
program, the responsibility is com- 
pounded. 

NECC has successfully taken the first 
step towards the reform ofa city struck by 
unemployment and poverty. The next 
step is an even greater challenge. With 
community colleges being shut-down by 
thestateand rumors ofextensive program 


Observer Editorials 


cuts, the school needs to push for nearly 
$2 million to renovate the Prudential 
building. 

The promised services and facilities 
are no more than that — promises. To 
make these promises a reality, the school 
must project a tremendous voice to slice 
through the bureaucracies and receive 
what funding it deserves. 

Lawrence should not have to wait 
another 16 years for help. Neither should 
people like Dimitry and Kathy Rodger 
have to battle the state for money that 
ultimately benefits the commonwealth. 
But battle they will. 

The table has been set for a feast. The 
plates and silverware do no good without 
the food. 


Right to offend protected 


But some student journalists may pay different price 


An editorial cartoon that appeared in the 
University of Lowell newspaper, The 
Connector, createda stir that should cause 
student journalists to examine their ethics. 

An extreme, anti-racist parody caused 
the university’s affirmative action office 
to threaten legal action against the school 
that would cut federal funding for the 
college. 

The editor’s response was to procure 
a lawyer from the Civil Liberties Union 
and to publish an editorial maintaining 
their stand that these parodies were all in 
fun. - 

This reaction showed insensitivity to 
their audience and reckless abuse of the 
free press law. 

Ignores readers: In reporting, a 
newspaper risks offending the public. 
This is usually unintentional, but The 
Connector insults its readers as part of its 
usual format. 

Its parodies offend women and mi- 
nority groups for the sake of humor, 
without provoking thought that will lead 
to change. 

Rather than working to become a 
legitimate public forum for the college, 
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The Connector’s staff became an elite 
group on campus, granting power only 
to themselves by abusing their first 
amendment rights. They disregarded the 
opposition to these parodies every se- 
mester, seeing no reason to apologize. 

In actuality, The Connector is not an 
open forum because when the public 
responds, it lashes out, using the free 
press law as a bludgeon. 

Explanation needed: The Connector 
should realize that with power comes 
responsibility. Instead of harsh words for 
their critics, an editorial explaining why 
the materials were printed would have 
been more appropniate. 

If they expect the college to be open 
to their views and opinions, the staff 
should accept other peoples’ ideas with- 
out an elitist attitude that condemns 
them. 

College newspapers should accept 
their First Amendment rights only if they 
are willing to accept the responsibility of 
appropniately representing theiraudience 
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Military benefits taken 
for granted by student 


BY TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


An NECCstudent who refused to serve during 
the Gulf Crisis, admitting he only joined the 
military for its benefits, should not be excused 
from duty. 

This student asserted war was not on the 
horizon when he enlisted and cited educational 
and monetary benefits as his sole reasons for 
joining the army. 

After two years ona tank crew, he chose to 
finish his obligation in the Inactive Reserves 
and sold his military uniform. 

Sympathy abounds: Many people sym- 
pathize with this student, who lamented that 
reactivation would disrupt his education,and 
argue that no one should be forced to pay for 
education with blood. 

They are correct in their assertion, but not 
in this case. 

In the past, the disadvantaged found op- 
portunity in the service. Often this was their 
only way to get ahead, but today other stepping 
stones to a promising future exist. 

Help available: Community colleges, 
known for having low tuition, also accept 
students regardless of grades, and offer re- 
medial courses for those who cannot function 
at a college level. Financial aid, scholarships, 
and student loans make public higher educa- 
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tion accessible to everyone. 

Granted, the military offers free tuition to 
any four-year institution. This eliminates the 
need for loans and provides access to top- 
notch colleges. A stint in the armed forces, 
however, is no longer the only way a disad- 
vantaged student can receive a superior edu- 
cation. 

Recruiting methods: The military offers 
benefits to entice young men and women to 
enter the service because many would not 
choose its disciplined confines otherwise. 

When the student was called to active 
duty, he was enjoying the free education that 
was a part of his benefit package. 

No court of law would allow someone to 
receive something under contract, and then 
renege when payment was demanded. Before 
taking advantage of the free education and 
benefits, his refusal to serve might have been 
justified. 

Who's to blame: America, whatever its 
reasons for going to war, cannot be blamed 
for insisting that the troops fulfill their half of 
a legal contract. 

War disrupts lives. Thirty-two NECC 
students who were activated chose to take this 
in stride. One did not. 


Weld’s cuts to programs may hurt homecoming vets 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


Six weeks after the inception of the Gulf War 
and 100 hours following the start of the 
ground campaign, President George Bush 
declared a temporary cease fire. 

Despite their absence from the United 
States, Massachusetts soldiers will face imme 
diate concerns when they return. The Weld 
administration has proposed to cut funds that 
assist support programs for veterans. 

In addition to the tensions and concerns 


the troops faced throughout the war, the 
Weld administration offers them an uncertain 
homecoming 

Cuts coming:As rallies and support mect- 
ings continue, the Weld administration rebuffs 
the troops’ services by including them in their 
cuts to acquire 13.7 billion needed for Mas 
sachusetts spending. 

The Gulf War obviously cannot be com- 
pared to the Vietnam War in time or circum- 
stance, but efficient support groups will still 
be needed when the troops return home. 

Whether soldiers spent a day or amonthin 
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Observer Column 
combat, their need for psychological and 
emotional support will still be strong. It is 
unrealistic to think the troops’ needs will not 
be similar to those of the Vietnam veterans. 
Despite the differences between the wars, 
soldiers will still face the emotional turmoil 
that follows a war. 

The fact that Weld is including programs 
affecting war veterans in his budget cut pro- 
posals is contradictory to continued promises 
of support. 

Deficit first: It seems easier for govern- 
ment officials to promise support when it 
serves their best interest, but Weld is proving 
inconvenience is turning to neglect. He is 
obviously putting the deficit before supporting 
the men and women who brought victory to 
the United States. 

This proposal, in effect, states the gov- 
ernment promises support as long as it does 
not get in the way of its progress and plans. If 
the troops had this sentiment when called to 
duty, the war would not have progressed the 
way it has, and victory would not belong to 
the United States and its coalition. 

In atime when the United States awaits a 
formal statement of victory and the return of 
its troops, it is repulsive to think there are 
proposals to cut the very life line the war 
veterans will need upon their return home. 

There are plans to give the soldiers a $500 
benefit for their services. This $500 will not 
replace the troops’ needs for efficient support 


programs. 

When the men and women look for the 
support they’ve earned with their services, 
money will not benefit them, unless they 
decide to fund their own support program 
with their reward money 

Expand services: Despite the needs for 
additional benefits, both for our Gulf troops 
and past veterans, it is essential support pro- 
grams, in Massachusetts and throughout the 
country, continue to improve and expand, 
not dwindle in the face of hard times. 

It makes little sense to take away from the 
very people who gave so much to their country. 

Perhaps it would benefit Gov. Weld and 
his administration to contemplate the needs 
of the men and women who served, and 
accept their responsibilities as readily as the 
troops accepted their duty to their country. 

If Weld has to turn to veteran programs to 
further serve the country, or in this case, the 
state, perhaps he should keep their $500 
benefit and abandon his plans to cut their 
programs. 


Irrational act 


It makes little sense to take 
away from the very people who 
gave so much to their country. 
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Gay rights 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


The gay and lesbian club at NECC has experienced the reality 
of homophobia, which still persists despite the gay commu- 
nities 20 year struggle for civil rights. Signs advertising for the 
club have been torn off walls and ‘coming out’ on campus is 
still a major issue for many members. 

Society remains largely responsible for the persistence of 
homophobia in the 1990s, and many are unaware of its 
consequences. 

The majority of the media cater to heterosexuals and are 
often guilty of perpetuating stereotypes, which adversely 
affect attitudes towards the gay community. 

Bad influence: This impacts the teenage and young adult 
population, who will carry these negative ideas into adulthood. 
Saturday Night Live’s anti-gay routines and superstars like 
Andrew Dice Clay and Sam Kinison, who repeatedly bash 
homosexuals, leave an indelible imprint on today’s youth. 

In addition, movies often portray lesbians with 
short-cropped hair and mannish clothes. The gay men are in 
drag, patroling a combat zone setting. The films represent a 
small faction of homosexuals. Statistically, one out of ten 
people are gay and often look as normal or ‘straight’ as the 
next person. 

Co-existing with negative stereotyping, is active lobbying 
against homosexuality becoming a part of the sex education 
curriculum. The fear is that it will cause adolescents to 
question their sexuality and possibly deviate from the accepted 
norm. By banning open discussion about the subject, people 
allow erroneous ideas to exist, which results in bigotry. 

New fears: In the early 1980s, AIDS renewed the gay-panic 
fervor. Some syndicated columnists recommended the tat- 
tooing of HIV-positive gay men. Headlines in the New York 
Times read “Gay AIDS Den.” 

People began to argue that homosexuality was harmful to 
society as AIDS approached epidemic proportions. Some 


Should heterosexuals support gay 


Fundamental rights 


Denying homosexuals the rights that 
heterosexuals have is an aberration of the 
constitution and a very dangerous prac- 
tice. The liberty enjoyed in America 1s 
based on the right of the people to express 
themselves freely. When a social group 1s 
dented rights merely because its concepts 


ave alien or threatening, it jeopardizes 
this freedom. 


Catholic and Protestant churches labeled the disease as God’s 
judgment on the gay community. Lobbying against gay rights 
packages and anti-gay sentiment took on a new vehemency. 

In 1986, a letter from the Vatican described homosexu- 
ality as immoral. It also stated that as gays fought for civil 
rights, violence should be expected. Some church groups 
chose to accept the gay community as human beings, while 
still maintaining their stance against the homosexual act. 

Negative feelings: Others railed against gays and lesbi- 
ans, committing acts of violence in some instances. Ministers 
lumped them in the same group as child molesters and 
conveyed this negativism to their congregations. People 
began to believe the gay community were deviants of normal 
society and not to be tolerated. 

ACT-UP (Aids Coalition to Unleash Power) and similar 


groups began to ‘out’ politicians that would not assist the gay 
civil rights fight. Billboards advertising prominent gay figures 
appeared, which people felt was in poor taste. 

Using these actions as yet another excuse, homosexuals 
were labeled as troublemakers. It was forgotten by some, that 
within many social activist groups, there usually exists a small 
fraction of radicals. The pro-life movement was not aban- 
doned because some of their activists blew up abortion clinics. 
However, people were quick to dismiss the gay civil rights 
movement for acts of lesser violence. 

Many have persistently clung to homophobia, unaware of 
the consequences. It has led to active lobbying against special 
rights packages for homosexuality. People do want them to be 
able to marry or raise children. They say that gay life is harmful 
to society, yet there is no proof that this is true. 

Psychologists have said that gay couples can raise healthy 
children who will not necessarily become gay themselves. 
They say it depends on the method of child rearing, which is 
also true of heterosexual parents. Marriage within the gay 
community won’t be recognized from a legal standpoint. 
Two instances highlight the problems this presents. In the 
first, a lesbian woman was denied the right to see her inca- 
pacitated lover because she was not considered next of kin. 

In the second, a gay man was evicted from his apartment 
after his lover died because he had no rights as the next of kin. 

Right to choose: Denying homosexuals the rights that 
heterosexuals have is an aberration of the constitution and a 
very dangerous practice. The liberty enjoyed in America is 
based on the right of the people to express themselves freely. 
When a social group is denied rights merely because its 
concepts are alien or threatening, it jeopardizes this freedom. 

If this practice occurs frequently, certain groups will be 
allowed to set the standards in society. The danger lies in the 
fact that the constitution now has a string attached. Freedom 
of speech is acceptable as long as it doesn’t offend anyone. 
Society needs to tolerate various social groups if only to 
preserve the freedom to do so. 


rights? 
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Sherry Gagne, liberal arts. 

“Yes, I think so. No matter what 
your sexual preference, you should 
have the basic rights humans have.” 


Tony Bongiorno, history. 

“No, it is not right. It does not fall 
in with the natural line of how hu- 
man existence is supposed to be. It 
shouldn’t be supported by hetero- 
sexuals at all, and it shouldn’t be 
done in the first place. If everybody 
lived that kind of lifestyle, we would 
never reproduce; our species would 
die out all together.” 
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Stathis Feizidis, computer main- 
tenance. 

“Yes, everybody deserves a fair 
chance to pursue what they consider 
happiness.” 


Karen Sylvanowicz, visitor. 

“T honestly think they (heterosexu- 
als) should. I think it’s their (homo- 
sexuals) prerogative what ever they 
want to do. To each his own.” 


nee soy PINION! 


Greg Lloyd, liberal arts. 

“T think maybe homosexuality is 
kind of a personal thing. I don’t 
know if it should follow traditional 
concepts or values.” 


Patty Watt, liberal arts. 
“T feel people can do what ever they 
want.” 


Marilyn Garrafa, accounting. 
“If we have the right to marry, why 
can’t they? They have the right to be 
who they want to be.” 


Pe 
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Emma McClelland, liberal arts. 
“Probably yes. It’s their own opin- 
ion. I think so.” 


By CHRISTOPHER P. EVANS 


Photography Editor 


Hope-Marie Emery, travel and 
business management. 

“No, I think gays should support 
gay rights. It’s their responsibility 
to support what they believe in.” 


Mike Folsey, janitor. 

“I don’t believe that gays should 
get married because of what it says 
in the Bible. I am a Christian man 
and I am just totally against the gay 
movement.” 
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To puff or not to puff... 


C-Butlding may soon become smoke-free in new policy 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Elimination of the smoking room in C-Building following 
complaints of allergies and respiratory problems is being 
discussed by college administrators. 

Faculty members whose offices are on the third floor of the 
C-Building say that smoke leaking out of the smoking room, 
C-101, and upstairs through the ventilation system, aggravates 
asthma and respiratory problems in some people. 

Linda Desjardins, English department, said faculty members 
started calling her “Blinky” because the smoke makes her eyes 
visibly itchy and bloodshot. 

“I’m asthmatic and cigarette smoke is very difficult to 
breathe,” Desjardins said. “My classroom is C-106, directly 
across from the smoking room. The smoke there is so thick, 
it comes directly across into the classroom. The air is almost 
stagnant. I have to increase my asthma prescription.” 

Resolving the problem: Faculty members held a meeting 
on Feb. 3 to discuss the possibility of making C-Building 
smoke-free. 

Joseph Brown, dean of administration, said those in 
attendance agreed unanimously with the smoking ban. 
However, President John Dimitry will not make a final 
decision until after further discussion, he said 

“There’s a good possibility that the designated smoking 
areas on campus will be significantly reduced by the fall term,” 
Brown said. “Ifsomeone has a concern, pro or con, now is the 
time to speak their piece.” 

New policy: The state of Massachusetts released a policy in 
1987 that prohibited smoking in business meeting rooms, 
classrooms, stairwells, private offices, lobbies, waiting rooms, 
restrooms and college vehicles when a non-smoker is present. 

NECC currently works under the 1987 amendment to its 
smoking, policy that allows four smoking areas on campus: 
room C-101, E-367, outside of room E-151, and the east bay 
of the cafeteria in the Student Center. Smoking is banned in 
the school gymnasium. 

Dimitry sought the advice of the community college 
counsel, attorney Judith Wong, on the issue. 

Wong said she has not finished looking into the matter but 
added that there are no state laws pertaining directly to 
student smoking. General statutes limit smoking on state 
property, such as NECC’s campus. 

According to Massachusetts General Law, chapter 270, 
section 22, “An area shall be designated as a smoking area only 
ifnonsmoking areas of sufficient size and capacity are available 
to accommodate nonsmokers.” 

Poor air quality: Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson, Creative 
Arts Dept., teaches in the C-Building and in the gymnasium. 
She said she changed a C-building classroom she was scheduled 
to teach in because of its proximity to the smoking room. 

Mawhinney believes students are not aware of the health 
problems because they don't spend as much time in the 
buildings as do teachers. She said the fans in the smoking 
room do not prevent the air from being polluted with 
cigarette smoke. She said she leaves school with headaches 
from the cigarette smoke escaping into her C-348 office 

“We're spending a lot of time in an environment that is 
unhealthy,” Mawhinney said. “Why should we have to suffer 
the health problems associated with smoking? The gymnasium 
is smoke-free. I never get headaches when I’m teaching in 
there.” 

Health hazards: Barbara Lewis, program director of the 
American Lung Association of Essex County, said many 
institutions, both public and private, are questioning the 
health risks related to second-hand smoke 

Lewis said three types of cigarette smoke exist 

OQ) Mainstream smoke is that which is inhaled directly by the 
smoker. 

Q Sidestream smoke is released directly into the air by 
tobacco from a burning cigarette. Lewis said sidestream 


smoke has twice the tar and three times the nicotine of 


mainstream smoke. 

Q Passive smoke is that which is inhaled by non-smokers 
from smokers. Lewis said passive smoke has over 4,000 
chemicals in it and at least 200 known poisons, such as arsenic, 
formaldehyde and carbon dioxide. She said passive smoke not 
only triggers asthma attacks but can cause lung cancer in non 
smokers. 

“You are breathing chemicals,” Lewis said. “( Non-smokers) 
are being exposed to all those toxins through the ventilation 
system. A recent surgeon’s general’s report reveals that this is 
very dangerous, and it is a leading cause of lung cancer.” 

Air evaluation: Complaints from faculty in B-and E 
Buildings of nausea, itchy eyes and a metallic taste in the 
mouth, that might be attributed to smoke in the ventilation 
system, prompted Dimitry to contact Touchstone 
Environmental Consultants Inc. of Winchester, Brown said. 

Under the direction of Dr. Francis Berlandi, Touchstone 
is conducting an ongoing assessment of the air quality in these 
buildings. He said they have not reached any conclusions in 
the evaluation. 

Paul Bevilacqua, chairperson of the Division of Human 


ee 


Services and Health 
Professions, said there are 
further reasons why faculty 
wants to make C-Building 
smoke-free. 

The school grounds 
would be much cleaner if 
cigarette butts were not 
scattered everywhere, he said. 

Also, the school shouldn't 
sacrifice a classroom needed 
for teaching to let people 
smoke, he said. Formerly, C- 
101 was used as a classroom. 
Now, the room is used solely 
as a smoking lounge. 

Mawhinney said this does 
not make sense when art 
teachers conduct their classes 
in the hallways. 

She said last semester 
Diane Edstrom’s Drawing I 
class and Jack Carlton’s art 
class were held in the hallways 

or the president's dining 
room because there were no 
available classrooms. 

“We are just cramped,” 
Mawhinney said. “We do not 
have space. By making C-101 a classroom you can help 
alleviate the space problem and also get rid of the smoke 
problem.” 

Smokers viewpoint: Frank Cruthird, astudent who utilizes 
the C-Building smoking room, said nonsmokers have the 
whole building to be free of smoke while smokers ask for only 
one room. He said that eliminating the smoking room would 
be a mistake because students will smoke, regardless. 

“If they ban the smoking room here, that’s going to create 
a problem for those who don’t smoke because people will be 
smoking in the bathrooms and in the hallways,” Cruthird said. 

He suggested the school establish a ventilation system in 
C-101 to suck the smoke outside. 

Student senate President, John Hosty, said the senate 
would support a ban of smoking in C-Building if the school 
needed the room for educational purposes. He said it is 
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March job fair 
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PAM PERRAULT speaks to an NECC student about employment oppor- 
tunities at Northeast Rehabilitation Hospital in Salem, N.H.. 


reasonable to ask smokers to light up outside. 

Liberal arts major Rob Tarchia said even though he 
smokes, he can understand nonsmokers’ complaints of smoke 
leaking out of C-101. He said the room gets very thick with 
smoke, but during the winter it’s too cold for the school to 
expect smokers to go outside. 


Showdown of rights: Bevilacqua, a nonsmoker, said it is 
easy to expect smokers to go outside if you are nonsmoker, but 
added that he cannot support something that has a negative 
impact on the college. 

“When you allow smoking to go on, which is a health 
hazard, and also takes away from classroom space, it’s a double 
whammy,” he said. “Because of the fact that we have both 
health with the individual rights of other people, we have to 
come to a compromise solution.” 
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New Lawrence campus to open 


divide classrooms, computers and classroom 
materials will absorb most of the renovation 
money, which has yet to be allocated to the 
school by the state Legislature 

Dream come true: Kathy Rodger, director 
of the Lawrence campus, said she and her staff 
don’t care if they have to camp classrooms in 
corners without any walls because the new 
building is such an improvement over their 
present conditions. 

“(Lawrence) does not have anything like 
what students in Haverhill have,” Rodger 
said. “The health service is on the top shelf, in 
the first aid kit. If there isn’t any money, the 
corners will be fine. We'll camp. As the money 
begins to flow, the partitions will come, the 
phone system will come. It’s going to be so 
wonderful after what we’ve been through.” 

The campus in the library isan open room 
divided by partitions into small class areas. 
Offices for the counselors have no doors and 
no privacy, said Anni McLaughlin, academic 
counselor. : 

“We’re thrilled,” McLaughlin said. “We’ve 
never had a real office with a door for privacy. 
We don’t have to worry about our cars getting 
stolen.” 

Bill O’Brien, the evening coordinator for 
the Central Catholic campus, said students 
there have no lounge, vending facilities or 
area to study. 

“The classroom space is very good, but 
essentially that’s all I have,” O’Brien said. 
“There’s no place in the building where we 
can eat. If students brings something to eat, 
they have to bring it outside.” 

Lawrence campus faculty said that records 
are difficult to maintain. O’Brien said he has 
to make trips to the library during the day to 
pick up records that evening teachers and 
counselors need. 

Students at the Lawrence campus have 
never felt what “college” is really about, said 
Kaori Kelts, Lawrence campus academic 
adviser. Because many of the people who 
attend the ESL classes do not have 
transportation, they never visit the Haverhill 
campus. Most are not aware of the resources 
available in Haverhill. The new building will 
give these students resources and a college 
environment they have never experienced, 
she said. 

“There is an ambiance of a college,” Kelts 
said. “I’m so glad we didn’t get a brick 
building. It’s a campus. They’ll be able to use 
our services much faster and efficiently. We 
can expect a social life now. This interaction 
of students is something I’m looking forward 
to.” 

Students can expect a consolidation and 
continuation of the ESL program to be the 
primary focus of the new building. In addition, 
plans are being made to include general studies 
courses in the Lawrence program. The 
college’s Center for Business and Industry 
will also move its main office into the new 
building. 

Dimitry said the school hopes to eventually 
establish a shuttle between the two campuses. 
In the meantime, public transportation via 
the Merrimack Valley Transit Authority is 
easily accessible. 

Years of dedication: Dimitry’s search for 
a Lawrence campus began in 1975 when he 
became president. He said his impression was 
that Lawrence needed a community college 


School celebrates its 
new campus after a 
16 year search 


“Tt’s even more than we hoped 
for. It’s a gem...In the midst of 
all this famine, there will be a 
feast. Its long overdo and we 
deserve a feast and so does 
Lawrence,” NECC President 
John Dimitry said. 


\n Search of 
a Campus... 4 


K. RODGer’S DREAM of having a permanent Lawrence campus comes true. 


campus more than Haverhill did. In fact, he 
said, NECC was originally supposed to be 
built in Lawrence, but apathy in the 
community drove the campus to Haverhill. 
Dimitry had several meetings with the former 
Lawrence Mayor, John Buckley, to discuss 
the plight of Lawrence. 

The Lawrence riots of 1984 forced the 
state to recognize the distress in the city. The 
then Chancellor of the Board of Regents, 
John Duff, asked Dimitry to initiate an 
education program in Lawrence. 

Dimitry received a $750,000 appropriation 
to begin building an NECC extension in 
Lawrence. 

Classroom sites were organized in the 
Grace Episcopal Church, Central Catholic 
High Schooland the Lawrence Public Library. 

The school developed a comprehensive 
program called the Lawrence Education 
Employment Project (LEEP) to teach English 
to the uneducated adult minorities of the 
community. LEEP eventually evolved into 
the English as a Second Language Program. 

The programs were a success and waiting 
lists developed almost immediately, Rodger 
said. 

“Students were ecstatic because it was 
giving them a chance for the first time to 
become immersed in English,” Rodger said. 
“They worked their tails off. More people 
wanted to study than we had space for.” 

But the Lawrence campus still had 
problems. 

Dimitry pursued the idea of developing a 
unified campus. The state legislature allocated 
$18 million to the school for a new campus 
three years ago, but the proposal was never 
approved by former Gov. Michael Dukakis. 

Future investment: Last November, 
Dimitry heard that Prudential was considering 
giving its building to the state. Mary Wilson, 
assistant to the president, composed a five 
page proposal titled An Investment in the 
Future of Lawrence and a question-and-answer 
style report that were submitted to Prudential. 

The report cites Lawrence’s high 
unemployment, low per capita income, high 
crime, single parent households, high school 
drop-outs, teen pregnancy and illiteracy to 
illuminate the need for a higher education 
service in the community. 

Matthews said that report, along with 
research into the community of Lawrence 
convinced Prudential officials to give the 
building to the state. 

Matthews said there are similarities 
between Lawrence and Newark, NJ, where 
the Prudential headquarters are located. He 
said Newark faces many of the same 
socioeconomic problems as Lawrence. 
Conditions in Newark have improved 
significantly in the last 15 years with the 
state’s development of several community 
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New campus at a glance... 


The new Lawrence campus will host al- 
most every resource available on the 
Haverhill campus in addition to features 
not available in Haverhill. 

The facilities slated to be available at the 
Prudential building campus follow. 

QO air conditioning 

Q carpeting 

Qiacompletely smoke-free environment 

Q at least 13 classrooms 
Q four individualized academic labora- 
tories 
Q one microcomputer laboratory 
Q one assessment laboratory 
Q 20 faculty offices, with two people 
per office 

Q} Library Resource Center that will 
host a study area, photocopying facilities, a 


colleges in the area, he said. 

“Newark was a town that had some very 
deep rooted problems, and it’s clearly on the 
upswing,” Matthews said. “One of the key 
elements was the development of its 
educa ‘ional community.” 

He said Prudential employees are proud to 
extend their services to a college that can act 
as a catalyst for change. 

“To have the ability to have such a 
significant impact, even though it’s in a 
community where we don’t have such a 
significant presence like we do in Newark, is 
considered positive,” Matthews said. 

Rodger said for students and faculty in 
Lawrence the prospect of moving into the 
Prudential building is like “dying and going 


stack area, study area, audiovisual center, 
circulation desk, computer and catalog 
area and exhibition area 

QA bookstore 

QO two conference rooms 

QO student lounge 

QO vending area 

Q babysitting center 

Q faculty staff lounge 

QO 16 administrative offices for admis- 
sions, registration, counseling, financial 
services, personnel services and an office 
for the president of the college 

QO on-site parking area with closed cir- 
cuit television security 

Q picnic tables outside 

Q atrium in the entrance of the build- 


ing 


to heaven.” 

“The ESL students are incredibly grateful 
to Northern Essex,” Rodger said. “When 
they come to Northern Essex they start to get 
doors open to them. It’s a rewarding thing to 
see the impact Northern Essex has had on 
Lawrence.” 

The Prudential building as a unified 
Lawrence campus is a giant step towards 
NECC’s hope to revitalize Lawrence, Dimitry 
said. 


“A community college can make an 
enormous difference in the quality of life,” 
Dimitry said. “Education is the empowerment 
of the individual and all the various groups in 
Lawrence” 
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Help win the fight 
against cancer 


Daffodil bouquets are available for only $4 for a bouquet of 


61/2” high “Daffodil Days” vases $6 

Send your order with payment to Sue Smulski. 

Daffodils will be in March 21. Pick up your order in Student 
Activities between 8 a.m. and,1 p.m. on that day. 
Faculty members may pick up their orders March 25. 
Make checks payable to the American Cancer Society. 
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Lawrence lectures 


feature mayor, others 


The NECC Lawrence Campus 
lecture series will continue this 
semester with a series of presenta- 
tions by prominent professionals 
from the Greater Lawrence area. 

Designed to provide inspiration 
and role models for students enrolled 
in the college’s English as a Second 
Language Program, the lectures are 
free and open to the public. They 
will begin at 10:30 a.m. at Grace 
Episcopal Church. 

The city of Lawrence will be the 
topic of a Thursday, March 14, 
lecture presented by Lawrence 
Mayor Kevin Sullivan. 

On Thursday, March 28, 
Modesto Maldonado, assistant 
superintendent of the Greater 
Lawrence Vocational Technical High 
School, will discuss vocational 
education. Originally from the 
Dominican Republic, Maldonado has 
two degrees in architecture and a 
master’s degree from Fitchburg State 
College. He also serves on a number 
of boards in Lawrence, including the 
Neighborhood Housing Services, the 
Neighborhood Reinvestment Co., 
and the City Housing Co. 

On Thursday, Feb. 14, Socorro 
Figuerao spoke on drug and alcohol 
abuse. Figuerao has worked as a drug 
and alcohol abuse counselor at 
Boston City Hospital, Lowell House 
in Lowell, and Pegasus House in 
Lawrence. 

Paul Muzhuthett, regional 
manager of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, 
discussed public health care on 
Thursday, Feb. 28. Muzhuthett, who 
came to this country from India in 


- 1985, has worked in refugee camps 


and at the International 


indpele in Lawrence. He has been a 


member of the Massachusetts 
Refugee Health Advisory committee 
since 1986 and is a member of the 
Governor’s Advisory Council for 
Refugees and Immigrants. 


Alumni Office staff 
announce program 


The Alumni Office at NECC has just 
announced a series of programs for 
the spring and summer. 

The programs are designed 
especially for NECC graduates, but 
most are open to the public. 

Agatha Christie’s The Vicarage 
murder/mystery, will be the featured 
performance at Alumni, Faculty, and 
Staff Night on Sunday, April 7 at 7 
p.m. 

Tickets are complimentary and 
a reception follow in the Top Notch 
Theater located on the third floor of 
the C-Building on the college’s 
Haverhill campus. 

Changing Careers will be the 
topic of a Thursday, April 11, 
program. 

The free program will feature 
Deborah Regan, career adviser, 
AT&T/CWA Alliance Learning 
center, who will discuss issues 
involved in making career changes. It 
will also feature a panel of NECC 
alumni who have successfully made 
career changes. 

This program will be held from 7 
to 8:30 p.m. in the Library Confer- 
ence Center on the college’s 
Haverhill campus. 

The series will continue with a 
Thursday, May 2, trip to the Charles 
Playhouse in Boston for a perfor- 
mance of Shear Madness, a Friday, 
June 28, performance of the Boston 
Pops at Symphony Hall; and a 
Friday, Sept. 6 visit to Fenway Park 
to see the Red Sox play the Seattle 
Mariners. 

For more information on any 
alumni event, call the NECC Alumni 


Office at 374-3863. 
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Talent waivers may go 


State considers killing academtc, sports scholarships 


BY ARTHUR MURPHY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Rumors fly high as another NECC 


state-funded program may be a casualty of 


Gov. William Weld’s budget cut proposal. 
The probable victim is the Talent Tuition 
Waiver program. 

The scholarship is awarded by the state to 
students who have made academic, athletic, 
or distinctive contribution achievements. The 
award covers full two-year tuition. 

“A lot of changes are going on in the 


state,” Richard Pastor, NECC director of 


financial aid, said. “One of the rumors that I 
have heard is that the talent tuition program 
will no longer be available effective as of July 
1. I haven’t seen it in writing, but I have 
talked to the people at the Board of Regents 
and people in the state association, and that’s 
the rumor.” 

Forty-two are currently receiving the 
scholarship, and 20 who have one year left on 
the talent tuition award may not be guaran- 
teed a scholarship for next semester. 

Future advice: “I’m trying to get the 
information in writing from somebody so I 
can advise people appropriately that have 
these scholarships on what’s going to happen. 
My feeling is that these matters will be care- 
fully looked at and there is a potential that the 
talent tuition waiver award may not be 
available,” Pastor said 

The 20 awards offered to incoming stu 
dents for next fall are now on hold. 

“At this point, we are not going to make 
those awards available until we see something 
in writing,” Pastor said. 

Scholarship participant: An active par- 
ticipant in the sports scholarship part of the 
tuition award is Chuck Lombardo, NECC 
instructional media specialist and women’s 
softball coach. 

“If we lose the athletic scholarship, some 
talented athletes are going to not be able to 
participate in scholastic athletics,” Lombardo 
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Momentos from the past 


RICHARD PADEVA of Methuen browses through Mike Dunham's cam- 
paign memorabilia at the recent JFK memorial exhibit, A Time for 


Greatness. 


said, “Perhaps some of them may not be able 
to continue in school because of the financial 
hardship.” 

In the past few weeks, the Massachusetts 
Board of Regents has been in conflict with 
Weld's proposed state school budget cuts. 

Opposed to cuts: Paul Tsongas, regents 
chairman, said, “We (Regents) are very op- 
posed to it (budget cuts). Over the last three 
years, public higher education was cut 23 
percent while the entire state budget went up 
18 percent. We think that proves that we have 
taken our share of cuts.” 


Cc. Evans photo 


Tsongas believes cuts in other state pro- 
grams could help the state’s budget prob- 
lems. 

“If every state agency took the cuts that 
we have taken, we would have a $4 billion 
dollar surplus,” Tsongas said. 

Answered questions: Questions about the 
rumored cuts may be answered when Pastor 
meets with the regents. 

“There’s a meeting coming up with the 
Board of Regents,” Pastor said. “I’m going to 
bring up state scholarships and hopefully get 
answers.” 


Job fair offers chance to many 


By ANDREW LADEROUTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A job fair provides an opportunity to meet 
representatives from local companies who are 
hiring on a one-to-one basis, which is almost 
impossible to do on an application. 

Sixteen area employers were recently on 
hand to answer questions, providing an indi- 
vidual a chance to get a feel for the company 
before filling out a lengthy application. 

Abbott Rice, director of job placement, 
said it’s important for students seriously con- 
sidering employment to begin looking now. 

Difficult times: “Before, students could 
wait one or two wecks before they found a 
ob, but now it takes a month,” Rice said. 


“Jobs are simply disappearing. I sent out 500 
letters inviting companies to attend our job 
fair and only 16 to 17 have answered me back. 
Last year there were 75-90. 

“The economy has taken a downward turn 
and the whole concept of looking for a job has 
changed,” Rice said. “It used to be that a job 
approached a worker. He would either be 
talking to a friend or meet someone in a store 
and would be invited to work for a company, 
but now you have to look for a job. It no 
longer looks for you.” 

As jobs become harder to find, he said, 
methods have to change in order to succeed 
at finding a job. 

“Forget about the newspaper,” Rice said. 
“Two or three hundred people apply for 


Have some free time? 


| Watch TV 


in the 


H Student Center Theater [@ 
: (below the Cafe) j 
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Screen TV 
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those jobs and by the time you get there, it's 
gone. People need to find other job sources 
for help.” 

Job resources: The Job Placement Cen- 
ter is one place that can help. 

“Companies that seek experienced work 
ers come to the school looking for workers 
because they do not want 200-300 people 
showing up on their step,” Rice said. “I have 
13 to 14 years background at finding other 
people jobs, and I can act as sort of a job 
service coach. 

“Many students do not even know how to 
sell themselves to a company or fill out a 
,»”’ Rice said. “There is no right way to 
complete a resume, but there sure are a lot of 
wrong, ways.” 


resume 


Besides job placement, the center sponsors 
job fairs like the one on March 6 and the one 
planned for April 24. These employers pay a 
$30 registration fee in order to meet desirable 
workers who will bring valuable skills and 
college background to their company. 


Recession makes 
jobhunting a struggle 


“Jobs are simply 
disappearing...Forget about 
the newspaper. Two or three 
hundred people apply for those 
jobs and by the time you get 
there, it’s gone. People need to 
find other job sources for 

help,” said Abbott Rice, direc- 
tor of job placement.Recession 
makes jobhunting a struggle 
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Media center 
program cuts | 


Equipment ages, no end in sight 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


A badly aged film and video collection and no 
funding for equipment repairs prompted 
NECC Instructional Media Director Alan 
Foucault to predict the media center will soon 
reach a crisis point. 

The Instructional Media Center, located 
in the basement of the library, provides all of 
the audio and visual equipment used in 
NECC’s classrooms. Itis working on a budget 
of about $7,000, Foucault said. 

To survive day-to-day without purchasing 
new equipment, the center needs about 
$28,000 annually, said David Kelley, chair- 
person, division of instructional development. 

“Tt is in terrible shape,” Kelley said. “We 
are doing everything on an emergency, crisis— 
basis only. When things break and we can 
manage and limp for another year, we do 
without.” 

Kelley said the center has been lucky be- 
cause no major equipment has broken down 
yet. 

Educational resources: The Media Cen- 
ter hosts a collection of 2,000 software titles, 
including 16mm film, videotapes, filmstrips, 
sound slide programs, audio cassestte tapes, 
records and overhead transparencies. It also 
has hardware such as TV cameras, audio 
cassette recorders, VCR’s, aclosed-circuit TV 
system, slide and film projectors and an edit- 
ing system. 

Teachers take advantage of the equipment 
to enhance their curricula, Foucault said. 

“Our mission is to enhance the educational 
experience of the students,” Foucault said. 
“A teacher can doa wonderful jobina lecture, 
but a National Geographic video on a 
volcano..,has a great deal of teaching poten- 
tial.” 

Equipment in the media center was pur- 
chased with federal funds allocated to the 
center about five years ago, Foucault said. 
Since then, the center has not received further 
funding. Up until now, when the equipment 
has begun to show signs of aging, the lack of 
funding has been bearable, he said. 

Dying equipment: “Television equipment 
has a life expectancy of about seven years. 
We’re at the point now where we have to 
think about (buying) it all over again,” Fou- 
cault said. 

Foucault said the TV cameras are almost 
five years old. The tubes inside the cameras 
are due for a replacement, a typical mainte- 
nance procedure that costs $2,500. Because 
the center does not have the money for the 
cameras, the picture quality of their films will 
visibly decrease, Foucault said. 


“We depend on equipment and we de- 
pend on software, which means we need to 
have resources for both,” Foucault said. “We 
try, with the money we have, to keep our 
equipment in good working order.” 

Some of the courses offered on campus 
rely heavily on audio and visual equipment, 
Kelley said. The TV production classes would 
halt if the cameras and editing facilities were 
to break down. 

“Some programs depend on films and 
video,” Kelley said. “Some programs depend 
on making their own videos and films,” Kelley 
said. “Video material is something that is an 
important learning and teaching technique. 
For those who depend on it, this will be a real 
setback.” 

Foucault said that much of their software 
library is outdated materal. Some of their 
videos and movies are 20 years-old, and the 
center constantly receives requests for films it 
does not have. 

Student losses: Usha Sellers, chairper- 
son, division of social sciences, said the history 
and government, behavioral science, parale- 
gal and teaching preparation programs all 
utilize the media center’s equipment. 

“We have problems getting instructional 
media aids,” Sellers said. “We certainly could 
use some updated material for teaching 
supplements. We have a great dearth of up- 
graded material. We do not have the audio/ 
visual equipment needed in each classroom.” 

Sellers said the faculty has also run into 
problems with scheduling for the screening 
rooms. 

Foucault attributes the scheduling prob- 
lems to the lack of space. The media center 
has three screening rooms, and he said most 
classes can’t fit in two of them. 

“We're at the point where the average 
class in an introductory course can no longer 
fit our viewing rooms down here,” Foucault 
said. 

Surviving the pinch: Linda Desjardins uses 
the media center to do taping in her speech 
classes and to show films in her English 
classes. She has also used their dubbing 
equipment and some of their software. She 
said the media center is amazingly accom- 
modating, despite its financial problems. 

“They are operating on a shoe string. I 
can’t believe what they are able to do with 
what they have,” she said. 

Kelley said the media center staff is strained 
by the lack of funding. He said morale is 
slipping. 

“They are being asked like a carpenter to 
build something without the tools, Kelley 
said. “You wouldn’t ask a carpenter to build 
a house without a hammer.” 
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To Museum of Science in Boston 
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NECC SCIENCE and TECHNOLOGY Club 
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A/V department 
tries to keep up 


C. Evans photo 
ALAN FOUCAULT supervises Donna 
Geagon using the audio—visual equip- 
ment, above. David Kelley, right. 


Foucault anticipates the breakdown of the 
existing equipment within the next two years. 
He hopes the media center can find outside 
funding before then. 

“The situation is grim,” Kelley said. “The 
costs of video technology are high. The costs 
of maintaining video technology are high. The 
college is going to have to make a decision 
whether they want to keep a TV studio.” 


THE OFFICE FOR 
STUDENTS WITH 


DISABILITIES 


Seminar Series 


announces these up coming 
events— 


March 25th (Mon) 12:15-12:55 C113 
"An Accident Away" Did you ever realize 
that you are only an accident away from 
having a disability. Come and learn some 
preventive measures. — Presented by Doug 
Ewing, Vice Pres. N.H. chapter of National 
Spinal Cord Injury Assoc., President of the 
Social Club. 


April Ist (Mon) 12:15-12:55 C113 


"Work & Family Roles" Explore work & 
family roles of the 1990's — Presented by 
Linda Comeau, Director, OSD 
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The Northern Essex Community College 
Alumni Office 
presents 


Changing > 
Careers: 

A Program for those 

in the Process of 


or Considering a 
Career Change 


If youare thinking about making acareer change 
because of job dissatisfation, unemployment, 
or any number of other reasons, this program 
will provide you with some ideas and examples 
of others who have successfully made career 
changes. 


Thursday, April 11 
7:00-8:30 p.m. 

Conference Center, Library 
Northern Essex Community College 


Free and open to the public. 
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Part-timers cope in hard times 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


Recently instructed not to schedule part-time 
teachers next semester, administrators grapple 
with a major problem. 


The college faces the real possibility of 


lay-offs as a result of the state’s lagging 
economy and growing deficit, which may 
cause NECC to see a decline in its budget for 
the fourth year in a row, Chester Hawrylciw, 
chairperson, division of humanities and 
communications, said. 

Unlike full-time teachers, day division 
part-timers aren’t bound to the college by 
union contracts. An attempt to unionize day 
division part-timers failed when Gov. William 
Weld rejected their contract. Without anything 
that binds the union, the part-timers legally 
can not be considered part of the union. 

“There’s nothing legal that we can do,” 
Jack Aronson, local union president, said. 
“We do try from time to time to take up their 
cause, which includes talking to division chairs 
and the president.” 

According to the contract, the full-time 
teachers’ seniority over part-timers is based 
on work area only. 

Where to cut: Aronson said that there will 
be a debate over which programs should be 
cut, rather than laying-off of part-timers across 
the board. He fears programs like French and 
German, which are staffed by part-timers, 
would otherwise be eliminated. 

Corrine Grise, chairperson, division of 
mathematics, science and technology, said 
part-time faculty lend a different perspective 
to the curriculum and are an integral part of 
the college. 

Hawrylciw agrees. “My whole program 
depends on the stafting of part-timers,” he 
said. “The easy way to cut is by seniority and 
the part-timers go first, but I’m going to fight 
that.” 

Problems occur: Occasionally, part-time 
teachers can’t meet the course criteria for 
teaching, Grise said, adding that terminating 
a part-timer’s job is much easier than a full- 
timer. 

The full-time teacher’s contract protects 
them from being arbitrarily fired by admin- 
istrators and gives them the right to voice 
their opinions without fear, Aronson said. 

The union and administration may differ 
on the definition of ineffective, he said. 

System differs: The system for evaluating 
full- and part-time faculty differs because the 
latter is incomplete. 

“T think there is no substantial difference,” 
Hawrylciw said. “What is missing are simply 
duties and responsibilities that are not expected 
of them.” 

He also said some of the best programs in 
the college, like desktop publishing and 
commercial art, were created and nurtured by 
part-time teachers. 

“To say that only full-timers contribute to 
quality can be so misleading,” Hawrylciw 
said. “It’s wrong because much of the vitality 
and enthusiasm comes from part-timers.” 

Time spent: Grise said the part-time 


uw 
LOOKS LIKE A LOAD OF Work AHEAD OF us. 


teachers may spend more time on campus 
than full-timers because they want to guaran- 
tee they'll have ajob next semester by working 
hard. 

“Walk around here on a Friday afternoon 
and count how many full-time faculty are 
here. They should pick up the slack where 
part-timers leave off, but they don’t,” she 
said. 

Rosa Garcia, nursing major, said she has 
never had a problem with full—timers, but 
Jaime Gaeta, vice president, student senate, 
said some full-time teachers do other things 
before fulfilling their office hour requirements. 

The college requires full-timers to spend 
five to six hours of non-class time at school 
each week. 

Edward Spinney, associate professor, de 
partment of natural sciences, said some full 
time teachers put in eight and nine hours a 
day, and help the part-time faculty as well. 

Filling the gap: Grise said the part-timer's 
flexibility allows administrators to fill sched- 
uling gaps that full-timers bound by contracts 
won't take on 

“We take advantage of it because we are 
desperate,” she said. “We can’t do that with 
full-timers who are bound by certain con 
straints.” 

The union advises full-timers against ac 
cepting extra classes because it may set a 
precedent, but it is not a contract issue, 
Aronson said 

Best teachers: Paul Bevilaqua, chairper 
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JACK ARONSON. 
son, division of human services and health 
professions, said although full-timers are the 
core of any institution, some of his best 
teachers are part-timers. 

“T think it’s ok for the part-timers to get 
equal salaries but they need a raise,” he said. 


File photo 


“Also, we need to let them know we value 
their opinions. We have an obligation to do 
so 

Class preparation time and office hours are 
not figured into a day division part-timer’s 
salary, which is $1,242 per class for the se 
mester, averaging out to less than $100 per 
week for each class, Bevilaqua said. 

Small salary: Susan Sanders, assistant 
professor, department of creative arts, who 
started out as a part-time teacher and is now 
full-time, said her salary as a part-timer was a 
pittance and she had to work a second job to 


Seniority questions 


According to the contract, the 
full-time teachers’ seniority 
over part-timers 1s based on 
work area only. 


“There’s nothing legal that 
we can do,” Jack Aronson, 
local union president, said. 
“We do try from time to time 
to take up their cause, which 
includes talking to division 
chairs and the president.” 


survive 

“I was living ahand—to—mouth existence,” 
she said, “The state uses, abuses, and exploits 
part-timers.” 

She also said some members of the full-time 
faculty wouldn’t even speak to her until she 
was full-time. 

Lack of ethics: Spinney said, “Part-timers 
lead the life of migrant workers. When the 
crop (their job) is finished, they’re required to 
move on, which is immoral. They are often 
the last hired and the first fired.” 
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Rally supports troops 


But small showing 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


One week after the Feb. 25 support rally for 
the troops, sponsored by the Veteran’s Club, 
the United States declared a cease fire in the 
Gulf. 

Continuous support and the safe return of 
the soldiers were overriding concerns 
throughout the rally. 

John Hosty, student senate president, said 
, “We’re all going to have different opinions 
about the war, but we should all support the 
troops.” 

Presently, participants’ anxieties have been 
dispelled because of the recént cease fire 
between Iraq and the United States. 

Showing support: Throughout the rally, 
however, the success of the United States was 
still not known, so 40 - 50 students and 
faculty gathered to show their support. 

Jade Farrell, business major, said the 
number of participants at the rally did not say 
much about the students at NECC. 

“The question should be why wouldn’t 
people show support, rather than why people 
are supporting,” she said. 

Farrell said she has at least ten friends in 
the Gulf, and she feels she must do her part. 

People invited: She also asked others to 
come, but received excuses. 

“Tt never crossed my mind not to come,” 
she said. The people I asked had this blank 
look on their faces. They would rather go to 
the mall or eat lunch. It’s sad that they can’t 
even take five minutes to attend.” 

As the flags waved and the music played, 
various speakers expressed their views on the 
war and its outcomes. 

Hosty said if there is someone to be held 
accountable, it is the government because the 
troops are fulfilling their obligation. 

For many of the speakers, the issues sur- 
rounding the war are very personal. 

Allen A. Felisberto, professional staff, 
registrar, said it is difficult for people to deal 
with a war when they get comfortable with 
peace. 

“Although I don’t believe in war, long 
range stability and hope for peace are possible, 
positive outcomes,” he said. 

Proposed cuts: With Governor Weld’s 
proposal to cut funds for outreach centers, 
the concern for future support for both the 
Gulf and past veterans is apparent. 

Ken Matthews, executive director of the 
Veteran’s Outreach Center in Lawrence, said 
it is not only the Gulf soldiers who are expe- 
riencing problems, but past veterans also. 

“After each war, people tend to forget 
about the, veterans who fought,” he said. 
“We're trying to make sure programs like 
ours will be here 10-20 years from now 
because problems tend to come out after 
time.” 

Despite the Veterans Administration and 
their assistance, Matthews said they (V.A.) 
can’t take care of all the people because they 
are operating under full capacity. 

Matthews also said he was recently made 
aware of Gov. Weld’s plans to discontinue the 
outreach center in the budget. 

Concerns for soldiers: “It’s easy to come 
out here and wave flags. My main concern is 
to make sure the veterans are able to talk to 
someone when they come home,” he said. 

As Dick Paradin, from the Veterans Council 
for the city of Haverhill congratulated NECC 
for flying the POW flag, the soldiers in the 
crowd cheered on for their recent victory in 
getting the flag flown. 

Questions surrounded the politics sur- 
rounding the legalities of flying the flag, but 
later John R. Dimitry, NECC president, gave 
permission for its use. 

Paradin said support should also be avail- 
able for the families and friends of the troops. 

“The folks that remain also need our 
support. These people don’t know which way 
to turn,” he said. 

Yolanda Roberts, NECC student, whose 
cousin, Randy Prescott, has been stationed in 
the Gulfsince before Christmas, said her main 
reason for coming to the rally was her cousin. 
She thinks the support for the troops is great. 


Support needed: Tom Fleury, Vietnam _ 


Bog 


C. Evans photos 
MILITARY PERSONNEL march at 
NECC's support rally for troops in the 
Gulf. Yolanda Roberts, above, holds a 
poster supporting her cousin who's 
serving in the Gulf. Lauena Harwood, 
right, decorates NECC with ribbons. 


veteran, said he knows what it is like to come 
back to no support and feels it’s important to 
show support to the men and women coming 
back. 

In addition to emotional support, many 
said financial support was also an important 
factor. 

Telephone Pioneers from AT&T, in 
Andover, donated shirts, hats, flags and pins 
to the rally. The organization also has a store 
at AT&T which uses its profits to give money 
to the troops and their families. 

The organization recently made a $3,000 
donation to RKO’s Joe Malone’s Heroes 
Welcome Fund. 

Larry Farrell, from the Telephone Pio- 


disappoints campus organizers 


neers, said the rally was great. 

“As far as why we’re (United States) over 
there; let history decide whether we should be 
there or not,” he said. 

Felisberto said people should give to worthy 
causes that take care of the expenses the 
troops and their families have. 


Awaiting the end: As the United States 
awaits the troops return, the problem of PTS 
(post traumatic syndrome) also awaits the 
soldiers and their families. 

Matthews said, “I am a Vietnam veteran. 
I have PTS. I know what it’s like to live with 
it everyday. It can devastate the soldiers and 
their families.” 


Tom Chapin 


Concert 


Saturday, March 23 
Library Conf. Center 
Tickets: $12.50 
Contact the Student 
Activities Office 


“Tom Chapin has an easy, 
appealing way with songs 
about emotional connection, 
grassroots protest and 
personal commitment.” 
Rolling Stone 


Observer Briefs 


English Dept. invites 
students to write 


The English Department invites 
participation in the spring 1991 
Composition Awards Program. 
Writers of essays displaying notewor- 
thy skill will be honored at an awards 
ceremony on May 6 in Lecture Hall 
A. 

Essays written in English Compo- 
sition I and II classes, identified by 
instructors as having exceptional 
merit can to be submitted, with 
student permission, to the awards 
committee. These essays will receive 
further review and the most out- 
standing will earn special commenda- 
tions. All participants, family, and 
friends will be welcome.at the awards 
ceremony. 

The composition awards program 
is not an open competition; rather, it 
is a forum where expository analytical 
works, which English instructors feel 
deserve a wider audience, can be 
enjoyed. Students seeking an outlet 
for their fiction and poetry, or for 
writings composed outside the 
context of the Composition I-II 
program, are encouraged to submit 
their work to Parnassus, the campus 
literary and arts magazine. 


\ r oops to receive 
pus newspaper 
NECC students and alumni who are 
serving in the Persian Gulf will now 
receive the Observer, the college’s 
biweekly student newspaper. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president 
, is in the process of contracting each 
of them to let them know that their 
addresses will be added to the 
newspaper’s mailing list. 

“I’m extremely proud of the 
dozens of NECC students and 
alumni who are serving in the Persian 
Gulf area and I wanted to let them 
know they are all in our thoughts,” 
Dimitry said. “I think that they'll 
appreciate being able to keep up-to- 
date on NECC faculty, students, and 
alumni through the Observer. We are 
also hoping that some of them will 
write back to us and share their 
experiences.” 

Twenty NECC students and an 
unknown number of alumni have 
been called to duty since the Persian 
Gulf crisis began in August. 


Early childhood ed. 
panel set for today 


Careers in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion will be the topic of a panel at 
NECC today from noon to 1 p.m. 

Free and open to the public, the 
panel will feature early childhood 
educators who will talk about their 
careers and offer advice to those 
interested in the field. 

Judith Tye, coordinator of 
NECC’s education program, will 
moderate, and a representative of the 
college’s admissions office will be 
available to answer questions. 

The Early Childhood Education 
Program is a career-oriented program 
featuring courses emphasizing how 
children grow, learn and develop. 
After graduating, students are 
prepared to work as teachers of 
children under 6 years old, and/or 
transfer to a four-year college or 
university and continue their 
education. 


OSD lecture to run 


Roxanne Cirelli, NECC counselor 
for students with disabilities, will 
discuss “Issues Facing the Physically 
Challenged,” in a free lecture on 
Monday, March 25, from 1] a.m. to 
noon. in C-305. 

Cirelli is a private counselor 
specializing in step-parenting, in 
addition to her NECC work. 
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Last semester the Student Environ- 
mental Coalition initiated the 
movement to begin recycling on 
campus. After a series of meetings 
between coalition members, adminis- 
trators, and recycling vendors, the 
decision was made to begin recycling 
on March 15. 

The vendor selected is C.L.A.S.S. 
and the recycling will begin initially in 
administrative offices and other areas 
which generate the largest amount of 
paper. It will then expand in the months 
ahead to include other areas and other 
products. We will keep you updated. 

The S.E.C. is planning a variety of 
activities this semester. If you would 
like to get involved, come to our 
meetings on Monday at 11 in C-120. If 
you can’t make the meetings but still 
want to be involved in environmental 
activities, contact $.E.C. adviser Elaine 
Mawhinney in C-348. She will forward 
your name to S.E.C. members and they 
will contact you. 


At home: 

Some general principles to follow: 

1. Consume less 

2. Save energy 

3. Recycle 

Here’s a checklist of relatively 
painless changes you can make at 
home. 

¢ Recycle cardboard, paper, glass, 
newspaper, aluminum & tin cans, and 
plastic beverage bottles 

¢ Reduce your trash output; 
avoid excess packaging, 

¢ Avoid plastics unless reusable 
and/or recyclable 

¢ Delete the words “styrofoam” 
and “disposable” from your vocabu- 
lary 

¢ Cut down on paper products; 
use cloths to clean 

¢ Buy recycled paper products 
(tissue, towels, note pads) 

¢ Use bio-degradable garbage 
bags (don’t need sunlight to degrade) 

¢ Recycle & circulate magazines, 
books, tools, furniture, clothes 

e Use your car with discretion; 
walk for short errands 

¢ Conserve water with low-flow 
shower heads & toilet dams. Don’t 
let water run while washing dishes, 
car, brushing your teeth, or shaving. 

¢ Use non-toxic cleansers at 
home (baking soda, vinegar, salt) 

¢ Keep your home warmer in 
summer, cooler in winter & use 
fluorescent bulbs to save energy 

¢ Buy only energy-efficient 
appliances 

Not to be outdone, Greenpeace 
has prepared its own laundry list of 
actions that are guaranteed to 
preserve our planet for years to come. 

1. Demand that politicians stop 
representing corporate interests and 
stand four-square for the public 
interest. 

2. Demand that communities 
participate in corporate decisions and 
demand that corporations reduce 
their waste and use of dangerous 
chemicals. 

3. Demand an end to unneces- 
sary packaging and question green 
marketing. 

4. Demand an end to the 
nuclear age and to its military, 
economic and cultural promoters. 

5. Demand that corporate 
profits fund the transition of workers 
from dinosaur industries to safe, 
sustainable employment. 

6. Demand that health officials 
defend the public from toxic pollu- 
tion. 

7. Demand that government 
agencies adopt the precautionary 
principle and prevent the introduc- 
tion of new products and materials 
unless they are proven safe. 
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omplex questions 


By CHARLES HAMILTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“U.S. involvement to liberate Kuwait is the 
beginning of much instability in the Middle 
East,” said Harry Bowen in a recent campus 
lecture, Understanding the Gulf War. 

Bowen, aprofessor of history at Northshore 
Community College in Beverly, began his 
talk with some Middle East history. 

“Back in the 1500’s, Kuwait was a fishing 
village, removed from the rest of the area 
because of the desires of the leading royal 
family. In 1899, a British agent from India 
signed an agreement with an Arab Chieftain 
granting the Kuwaitis protection from the 
expanding German Nazi’s,” he said. 

After WWI, Bowen said Iraq became a 
monarchy under British rule. The current 
boundaries separating most of Mid-East na- 
tions were drawn by the British. This grip was 
not released until the early 1950's, when the 
Arab Ba’ath party, composed of 
French-educated Christians and other mi- 
nority Arabs in Lebanon and Syria, set out to 
create a “nationalist,” Socialist, and secular 
political regime to unite all Arab nations. 

Saddam Hussein is a product of this party 
which sought to bring this Arab state about. 
It is important to note, that during this revo- 
lutionary period, Saddam was imprisoned by 
the British for an uncertain amount of time, 
Bowen said, 

“Since at least 1961, Iraq has become 
vocal about taking Kuwait. Saddam has, for 
most of his life, been agitated by the borders 
of the Gulfand that when they were drawn by 
the British, Kuwait seized some Iraqi terri- 
tory. Ten percent of Iraq’s claims are probably 
valid.” 

U.S. destabilization: According to a 
January article in Harpers Magazine, in 1972, 
Henry Kissenger, then national security ad- 
viser to Richard Nixon, met with the Shah of 
Iran. They agreed that Iraq was upsetting the 
balance in the Gulf as the Shah solicited U.S. 
aid to support the Kurds (Iranian soldiers). 
Nixon decided to build Iran into its most 
powerful ally in that region in order “restore 
the balance.” 

Harpers cites documents from that era to 
show that those were not the real intentions, 
but “they preferred instead that the combat- 
ants, Iraq and Iran, continue a level of hostili- 
ties sufficient to sap the resources of our ally’s 
neighboring country, Iraq.” 

This policy was not made known to the 
Iranians, who were encouraged to continue 
fighting. 

In 1975, the Shah and Saddam Hussein 
(then the Baathists No.2 man) metand signed 
a treaty temporarily ending their border dis- 
pute. On that day all U.S. aid to the Kurds was 
terminated and was made available to Saddam. 
In January 1976, while Saddam was mopping 
up the Kurds, George Bush became director 
of the C.I.A. 

Iraq attacked Iran on Sept. 22,1980, and 
most Iranians are convinced it was encour- 
aged by the U.S. This accusation would 
support the existence of a Mutually Assured 
Destabilization policy. After the hostages were 


Puerto Rico April 3 at 7 p.m.. 


area Puerto Ricans have emigrated. 


taken in Teheran, in November 1979, the 
U.S. made it public that Iran should be 
punished and that it would not mind an Iraqi 
move against Iran. The U.S. knew Iraq was 
planning an attack on a neighboring country 
and took no steps to prevent it. 

Why in 1980 was this attack not condoned 
as “an act of naked aggression?” Why in 1988 
when Saddam attacked the town of Halabja 
with chemical weapons, killing thousands of 
civilians, was he not “worse than Hitler?” Not 
until Aug. 2, 1990 was it determined that it 
would take U.S. and allied troops to stop 
Hussein and restore the balance. 

On July 25, 1990, April Glaspie, U-S. 
ambassador to Iraq, confided to Saddam 
Hussein, under the instructions of President 
Bush, “that we have no opinion on the Arab- 
Arab conflicts, like your border disagreement 
with Kuwait. I was in the American Embassy 


Exhibit to feature Puerto Rico 
Library of Congress, photo from FSA Collectior 
THE LAWRENCE campus will host the opening reception for, We Came From 


The photographic exhibit by Jack Delano will run from April 1-23 and will 
highlight communities in Puerto Rico where most Lawrence and Haverhill 


The Haverhill campus will host Jack Delano’s, Contrasts: Forty Years of 
Change and Continuity in Puerto Rico, from April 1-23. The bilingual pho- 
tographic exhibit documents changes in Puerto Rican society. 


_ Behavioral Science.Club looks at war issues 


in Kuwait during the 1960’s. The instruc- 
tions we had during this period was that 
we should express no opinion on this 
issuc, and that the issue ins not associated 
with America. James Baker, (secretary of 
state) has directed our official spokesman 
to emphasize this instruction.” 

Bowen said, “That’s our real reason for 
wanting to liberate Kuwait was not be- 
cause of Iraq’s aggression, not over oil, 
but because we wanted to exert our power 
and influence. 

“We wanted to kick the Vietnam syn- 
drome once and for all and hold our heads 
high to show the world the U.S. is a 
powerful nation. Power certainly does make 
a difference in the world circle, but now we 
have to pay the cost. It’s time for the 
president to pay more attention to the 
ever-increasing federal deficit.” 


North Adams State College under fire 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


As an institution with a high ratio of transfer 
students, the fate of North Adams State 
College (NASC) could quite possibly have a 
trickle-down effect on NECC students. 

Last fall, rumors began to surface in The 
Boston Globe about a possible merging or even 
closing of NASC. 

Clark Billings, a professor at NASC and 
North Adams city counselor, told The NASC 
Beacon, “I could see where the people higher 
up in the (state) administration could identify 
NASC for closing. Some of them see a small 
school that could easily be closed; others 
don’t even know where NASC is.” 

Freshman Karoline Shot said, “Being 
geographically located nowhere near Boston, 
it seems as we’re an almost forgotten part of 
the state. We get no backing from the current 


administration, and we’re the first to get cut 


up.” 

Freshman Joy Cormier said, “If proposed 
tuition hikes are instituted, I may be forced to 
transfer to a community college closer to 
home.” 

Tuition hikes may cause students to drop 
out. 

No education: Jill Herbert, a 19-year-old 
NASC student, said, “It’s difficult to get 
ahead without education, which should be 
the last thing cut. Everyone seems to be 
worried about the state of education these 
days, yet when cuts need to be made, it’s the 
first thing they go for.” 

Herbert also said that the state budget 
may allot millions of dollars for a fine arts 
center in North Adams, while higher educa- 
tion is going to “compromise its standards.” 

While the fate of NASC may seem like it’s 
light years away, many state colleges face the 


same dilemma. 

Cuts unrealistic: Adam Powers, a senior 
at the University of Mass, at Amherst said, 
“The cuts will be unrealistic, the people that 
are going to suffer are the poor people.” 

One students feels that the students 
themselves should be taken into consideration. 

NECC student Mike Roberts said, “Waste 
floats down stream. It’s always the little man 
who takes it on the chin. It’s hard enough 
going to school, working, paying for school, 
making car payments and affording any other 
expense that comes up. Now it’s like, hey- 
let’s gouge the college students!” 

Undue alarm: A representative from Gov. 
Weld’s office said, “The other cuts to be made 
have yet to be passed through the legislative 
process, so there is no cause for undue alarm.” 

While the cuts to higher education have 
yet to be made, rumors have taken their toll 
on enrollment and-on student morale. 
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Students try to reach 
Zoals despite obstacles 


(continued from page one) 
because we got there first.” 

Horton and Gooding also said support is needed, but they 
usually depend on each other because their time is limited 
between school and-raising their children. 

Horton has a 3 year-old girl, Kristal, and Gooding has a 3 
year-old boy, Raishawn. 

“There could be support groups, but when you have a family 
and are into your studies, it’s hard to make extra ume,” Gooding 
said. “It could be helpful to have someone to talk over the 
phone.” 

Adaptability is one major obstacle the students feel they and 
other minority students have to overcome. 

Hard to make it: A poor academic background also hinders 
minorities success in college. 

All the students said they lack the educational background 
other students’ grow up with, because their parents didn’t go to 
college. 

Horton said her mother doesn’t understand how much 
studying she has to do. 

“Everytime my mother calls, she asks, ‘What are you doing?’ 
I say, “studying,” and she says, ‘You’re always studying.’ She 
doesn’t understand that I study because I have to,” Horton said. 

Velez said no one in his household understands the college 
experience. 

“There is no one at my experience level, so they don’t know 
what a student goes through,” he said 

First to go: Both Velez and Horton are the first members of 
their families to attend college 

“Some members of my family said to go to college and some 
said not to,” Velez said. “I have two sisters that I want to set an 
example for by finishing college.” 

Gooding has a sister who went to college for six years and is 
now the vice president of the legal department at Bankers Trust 
She said she respects her sister because she has accomplished a lot 
in her life. 

Although they lack an academic background, the students 
said their families support them. 

“My mother wants me to put more time into school, but 
between work and school, I sometimes don’t have the time,” 
Velez said. 

Gooding said her family was disappointed when she dropped 
out of the Fashion Institute of Technology (F.I.T.) in New York 
and was happy when she decided to return to college at NECC 


Prejudice against Hispanics 


Stereotypes concerning minorities extend 
over to the neighborhoods they live in. 
Gooding said she often hears people saying 
they don’t like to drive through Lawrence 
because so many Spanish people live there. 


Makes economic sense: “I moved to Massachusetts for my 
son, butin the long run it became profitable for me because I got 
to go back to school,” she said. 

In addition to their academic hurdles, the students feel they 
face many obstacles because of their nationalities. 

The biggest problem the students said they face is being 
stereotyped . 

They said it’s common for minorities to get clumped together 
because many people are not aware of the differences in cultures. 

Gooding and Horton both said they had problems with 
mistaken identity in their program. 

“There are only three black girls in the medical assistant 
program, but the other students could not get our names 
straight,” Gooding said. “We don’t even look alike, so what’s the 
problem.” 

Black stereotypes: Horton said a lot of people associate all 
blacks as Africans or West Indians. 

“lm American, I was born here,” Gooding said. “People ask 
me where I really came from and I keep telling them New York.” 

Velez said the most obvious stereotype he sees is the associa- 
tion people envision between minorities and state assistance. 

“If there are four Hispanics and two of them are on welfare, 
people will clump all of them together,” he said. “I’ve heard 
people say all Hispanics are welfare recipients.” 

Velez said when Hispanics are seen driving a new car, the 
question often asked is, “How can they afford that on welfare?” 

“Because a portion of Hispanics live on welfare, many people 
incorporate all Hispanics into the welfare system,” he said 

Welfare facts: Horton said state statistics show the highest 
percentage of welfare recipients are white women in every statc, 
but Hawaii. 

“Most people don’t know these percentages because the news 
wouldn’t announce it,” she said. “They (society) make us think 
that minontties are the ones who make up the biggest percentage, 
but actually it’s dominated by white women.” 

Sterec types concerning munorities extend over to the neigh 
borhoods they live in. Gooding said she often hears people saying 
they don’t like to drive through Lawrence because so many 
Spanish people live there. 

“People categorize,” she said. “They see one person doing 
badly and say they’re all like that. Because a lot of minontties are 
doing badly, there is a tendency for people to look at them instead 
of looking at the people trying to do something for themselves.” 

Horton remembers the first time she met a friend’s father. 

“When he first met me, he asked my friend, ‘Who’s that black 
girl?’ Later, when he got to know me, not just as a black girl, he 
liked me.” 

Feels angry: Horton said it angers her to see minorities doing 
badly because of the stereotypes that people associate with the 
whole group 

“IT want to say, ‘Do something for yourself because when 


people look at you, they are going to say all black people are like 


that 
Horton said most people feel minorities don’t work, live on 


welfare, and have their hands out for something. 
Despite the stereotypes, the students said not all people 
categorize and clump minorities together. Horton said she 
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Students face chi 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


As the numbers of minorities increase at NECC, questions aris¢ 
as to whether the institution can fulfill their needs. 

The number of minority students at NECC has increase 
from | percent in 1985 to about 16 percent for the Spring 199 
semester. 

Despite the current low percentage, many predict a large 
number in the future because of the minority population i 
surrounding towns. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said the college enrolls the 
highest percentage of minority students from Lawrence Hig 
School than any other high school in the Merrimack Valley. 

“We (NECC) have to assume that because the basic populatior} 
at Lawrence High School is 75 percent minority, the majority 0 
students coming from there are minorities,” he said. 

Numbers growing: Peter Flynn, chairperson, department o}, 
behavioral sciences and adviser, Hispanic Cultural Club, saic¢ 


: 


because of the Hispanic population in Lawrence and Haverhil 
and their success in better areas, the numbers have grown. 

Some say the language barner contributes to the increasin 
number of dropouts. Presently, 77 percent of the students 
enrolled in the ESL program at NECC are Hispanic. 

Flynn said a lot of Hispanics drop out of college because they 
don’t have the background. 

“The problems with bilingual education in Lawrence is tha 
the concept and reality are two different things,” Flynn said. 

Flynn believes the problem lies with within the Lawrence 
academic system. 

High dropout: Statistics show the current drop out rate foi 
Blacks and Hispanics is 45 percent. 

Dimitry said because there is such a heavy immigrant popu 
lation in Lawrence and English is not their native tongue, the 
don’t have the facilities to function in college. 

“Any immigrant population has a real disadvantage for succes 
in an academic institution where there is such enormous atten 
tion paid to the users of the native language,” he said. 

Currently, there are approximately ] percent Black student: 
on campus. 

Dimitry said the low percentage comes from the low numbe 
of Blacks around the Merrimack Valley. 

“Tt’s not that we’re hiding out from them, or they’re hiding 
out from us,” Dimitry said. 

He also believes the primary group of minonties are Hispanic 
because they are drawn in greater number, percentage-wise, thar 
they are in the base population. 

Second language: Flynn said people who are truly bilingua 
have many opportunities. 

“People who have an expensive education and are trul 
bilingual don’t usually become or remain teachers,” he said. 

He also said if a minority has a degree, he /she is in demand 

“Why should they (minorities) teach for a $25,000 beginning 


knows many white 
people who are ve 
nice and will no 
put them in a cat 
egory because she 
refuses to fall inte 
the same trap. 

“You have the 
people who aré¢ 
great because the 
don’t care if you’r: 
green, purple o 
pink,” Gooding 
said. “I don’t eve 
look at colors any 
more. You can’ 
look at it from jus’ 
the skin tone. Yor 
have to look at i 
from the heart anq 
where they’r 
coming from.” 

Gooding alss 
said many time 
people don’t kno 
how to associat 
with minorities. 

“They try to have some type of association with you, butdon 
know how to approach you,” she said. 

Horton recalled a conversation where a person told her sh 
was nice for “a black girl” and then proceeded to tell her abo 
her past experiences with black people. 

“A lot of times, it’s nervous talk because they haven’t reall 
dealt with minorities,” she said. “They stay with the white peopl 
and their culture, so they don’t know what to expect.” 

Despite their understanding toward the majority, the s 
dents said there is still prejudice against minorities in a large 
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alary when they can make $35,000 elsewhere because they are 
mn demand. 

Flynn added institutions need bilingual people, so there is 
sompetition for a limited amount of highly educated minorities. 

“Tt’s a great period of opportunity for minorities who are able 
0 get an education because their careers can advance rapidly,” 
lynn said. 

Paul Lopez, instructor, behavioral sciences, said there are not 
many minorities found in graduate schools. 

Presently, NECC has the largest English as aSecond Language 
ESL) program in the commonwealth. There is along waiting list 
because of the lack of facilities to serve ll who apply for the 
program. 

Dimitry feels it is pertinent to the needs of many of Spanish 
tudents because their level of writing and reading is such that 
hey can’t make it in traditional college courses. 

Some not ready: According to Dimitry, David Kelley, chair- 

rson, division of instructional development, is convinced that 
ne-third of students coming to NECC are not ready for college. 

Kelley also believes they need total or partial remedial help. 

The low number of minority teachers is also apparent on the 
NECC campus. Lopez said the number of ethnic minority 
eachers could probably be counted on one hand. 

“This is something that this not only apparent at NECC, but 
t other places also,” Lopez said. 

Flynn said attention to equal opportunity hiring has taken 
lace only in the last two to three years. 

“The first minorities to get jobs at NECC were Hispanics for 
aintenance positions,” he said. “Partly, that had to do with the 
ge number of applicants.” 

Employment issues: Flynn remembered the issues sur- 
ounding aminority teacher’s employmentasa full-time instructor. 

At NECC, the traditional way of getting a full-time position 
5 to teach part-time for a couple of years, but this tradition was 
»roken with a minority teacher. 

“Paul (Lopez) was hired in front of some people who were 
rere longer because he was Hispanic,” Flynn said. “Although he 
$a good teacher, and he does his job well, the other people who 
vut in a lot of time were bitter.” 

Flynn said he can understand their feelings, but this situation 
3a type of backlash from equal opportunity hiring. 

Throughout history, there have been differing opinions con- 
ering affirmative action and the possibility it presents for 
liscrimination against the majority. 

Abner Darby, program coordinator, commission for minority 
ultural coalition center, said the white community holds a 
moke screen over affirmative action in order to divide and 
conquer. 

Qualifications matter: He said affirmative action doesn’t 
aean a minority is chosen over a white applicant because one is 
lways better qualified than the other. 

“They (white community) wants to make it (affirmative 
ction) a dirty word to prioritize minorities,” he said. 


Abner Darby 
on affirmative action 


Abner Darby, program coordinator, com- 
mission for minority cultural coalition 
center, said the white community holds a 
smoke screen over affirmative action in 
order to divide and conquer. 


Flynn doesn’t think affirmative action should be abolished 
yet. 

“There are real resistances to minonty employment,” 
said. “They exist here at the college.” 

Flynn said ifit wasn’t forexternal pressure, it would be another 
20-30 years before they (colleges) were hiring minorities because 
of the overwhelming numbers of white applicants. 

“It’s very complicated because there aren’t that many quali- 
fied minorities,” he said. 

Attitudes exist: Throughout history, persistent stereotypes 
have followed ethnic minorities of all races and cultures. Flynn 
and Lopez feel certain stereotypes still hover over minorities 
today. 

Lopez believes one major stereotype is the low financial status 
that many associate with all minorities. 

“The fact is that there are more white people who are poor in 
this country than there are minonties,” he said. 

Lopez said in terms of actual percentages within the minority 
communities, there are more people, but in terms of overall 
numbers there are more poor people among the whites. 

Flynn feels stereotypes were probably greater ten years ago 
than today because many Hispanics have established themselves. 

“The movement has been rapid, but there are still some very 
new Hispanics in Lawrence that are still poor,” he said 

Aid available: NECC offers assistance for financial problems 
many minorities face by helping them obtain financial aid. 

“We try to compensate for the financially poor by student 
financial aid, but nevertheless that’s easier said than done,” he 
said. 

Flynn said the “new” Hispanics are not used to the cultures 
that are the norm of American society, so they go through 
adjustments when they come to the States. Adjustments range 
from clothing to taking care of property because of the diversity 
of weather. One common stereotype is that Hispanics don’t take 


Flynn 


care of their property. 

“The fact is that they live in property that’s very difficult to 
care for because when they move in, it’s not in good shape to start 
with,” Flynn said. “They (minorities) don’t have as much money 
and the landlords don’t take care of the property. 

Currently, NECC has an outreach program in Lawrence High 
School that recruits students to the college. Beth Cole, director 
of admissions, spends time giving group counseling to students. 
She explains how the students can become eligible and the 
procedures for applying for financial aid. 

Dimitry said in certain areas, NECC starts working with 
students in the 9th grade. 

Recruiting efforts: “We've made a special effort to get high 
school kids to take courses that will get them prepared to move 
easily into nursing and engineering,” Dimitry said. 

Despite the efforts cited by Dimitry to attract minorities to 
NECC 
much as they could to enroll Hispanics. 


, Flynn said he has never felt that the college has done as 


“T think if there was money involved, it would be a major 
motivator for the college to get involved in the Hispanic com- 
munity,” he said 

In 1985, money was given to the school after a race not in 
Lawrence. This money was given through the LEEP program 


which was to be used to enroll minorities at NECC. 

“Before that program, I suggested that the school should start 
preparing for the increase of minorities by publishing literature in 
Spanish,” Flynn said. 


Flynn said the literature would be for the parents rather than 


the students because most of the students would speak English. 

Parental support: “The parents have to be supportive of an 
18-year old coming to college,” Flynn said “Advertising in 
Spanish will help parents decide whether to stand behind the 
student’s decision.” 

Flynn said there was resistance to the idea because many felt 
it would be difficult for all types of Hispanics to understand the 
writing. 

“It’s just not that hard,” Flynn said. “There are Spanish 
newspapers that are read by Hispanics of various countnes. It 
seems like a resistance to Hispanics that the college didn’t address 
until there was money involved.” 

Lopez agrees there is no real mechanism that encourages 
Hispanics and Blacks to attend the college, but he attributes the 
problem to the school being acommunity college where everyone 
is doing their own thing. 

Awareness is the route Lopez feels will lessen tension for 
minorities. He said even though it may seem unfair to advertise 
to minority students, historically, they have always had the 
disadvantage of not knowing about other alternatives about high 
school. 

“Advertising for minority students would be quite beneficial. 
It wouldn’t be discriminating against another group,” Lopez 
said. “There seems to be a lack of network that allows for the 
opportunity for minorities to come to campus.” 


spect. 

Gooding said she sometimes feels that the majority think they 
re better than the minorities. 

“TI guess that’s been drilled into their heads,” 
ke, ‘I’m better than them because I’m white.’” 

Hard to break in: She also said when minorities succeed, they 
re looked upon as an exception to the rule. 
_ “A lot of people are now seeing that minorities are trying to 
acceed,” she said. “We are trying to be someone and make a 
aark on everything.” 

Velez said this also adds to the prejudice against minorities in 
aday’s society. 

“Some racist people can’t see a Hispanic ahead of them, so 
tey get offensive about it,” he said. 

The students feel the overall solution depends on individuals. 

Gooding said minorities have to stand up and prove they can 
rake it. 

“Learn whatever it is you want to learn, be whatever it is you 
rant to be, and be the best,” Gooding said. 


she said.” It’s 


Future concerns: Horton said she has some fears about her 
iture. 

“You always have some type of fear that you might not get 
‘hat you want, but I have plans for the future, and I am going 
» reach each of my goals,” Horton said. 

Horton plans to graduate from the medical assistant program, 
tove to Virginia and later continue her schooling. 

Despite the strides each feels minorities have made in destroy- 
ig stereotypes and prejudices, they feel discrimination is far from 
cing abolished. 

Velez said the nationality with the highest population will 
Ways try to dominate minorities. 

“Just when it seems like the minority issue is getting better, it 
sually goes downhill,” said Velez. 

Hortonsaid, “This is just the way people are because discrimi- 
ation is embedded in them. Some people just grow up that 
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Teacher works 


_ By SUE REIDY Ki ~ 
Observer Staff Reporte een 
- Judit Price, English as a Second Language (ESL) adviser, 
os to encourage foreign students to attend college. — 
Originally from Budapest, Hungary, Price came to America 
966, and now lives in Chelmsford, Mass. She has been 


| with ale 


~ Campus to familiarize students with the other departments, toe ye 


ied for 25 rope and be three aie Two are now in 


a guidance counselor certificate, and a master’s degree from 
New Hampshire College. 

While in Hungary, she taught English and German. She 
now teaches career planning at the University of Lowell and 
Chelmsford High School. 

Various duties: Since 1987, she has advised 205 students 
at NECC. She also attends various workshops to advise 
students in career and planning, goal setting, resume writing, 
and teaching interview techniques. 

“She often meets individually with students to discuss the 
progress of their courses and to set up academic goals,” said 
Frank DeSarro, assistant professor, English Language Cen- 

er. “She also advises them concerning career options.” 

Each semester students from Russia, Iran, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Pakistan, Hungary and many others attend this 
program at the Grace Episcopal Church in Lawrence. 

Different needs: “There are six levels of this program,” 
DeSarro said. “Some students enter in the upper levels. Their 
interest is to improve their English so they can move on to 
other college work. at 

“Some are learning to prepare for the work place sede HOVs 
get along better in an English speaking country.” “ 

A faculty member from each department meets wih 
foreign students every Friday to initiate them into se 
American education system. 

“Teachers who have courses in Haverhill visit the Lawrence — 


‘he 


DeSarro said. “This is also an opportunity for teachers a 
familiarize themselves with the ESL students.” 
Volunteers needed: Price is now organizing an Interna 
tional Performing Arts Festival scheduled for Monday, April 
22, retest tol p.m. wien Gee ‘ 


‘strument ori 
the festival,” 
Conta 
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lst Amendment controversies plague 


U. Lowell Connector 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


In the last 25 years, student journalists have 
earned the privilege to exercise the first 
amendment because several landmark cases 
have been decided in their favor by the Su- 
preme and lower courts. 

The verdicts mandate that editors and 
reporters cannot be fired or suspended, nor 
can the paper’s funds be frozen, on the grounds 
of inappropriate content. 

One federal court ruled, “Speech can not 
be altered merely because it would call an 
adverse reaction from a majority of people.” 

In one instance, the Supreme Court ruled 
that a cartoon depicting a policeman raping 


the Statue of Liberty and the Goddess of 


Justice, with an explicit caption underneath, 
was not obscene. 

Free speech: The First Amendment pro 
tects the right to discuss all aspects of society, 
morality, religion, lifestyle, and sex. Many 
lower courts have ruled that for a school to 
censor content, it must prove that the mate 
rial would cause a major disturbance, such as 
a student walkout or riot. In this case, the 
burden of proof rests on the administration 

“I would never muzzle a story,” John 
Dimitry, NECC president said. “The whole 
purpose of being educated is to be sophisti 
cated and cosmopolitan, to be shock-proof. 
One has to come to grips with alien ideas. You 
have to accept the bad taste with the main 
stream.” 

In December, there was a controversy at 
the University of Lowell over two cartoons 
that appeared in its newspaper, The Connec- 
tor. 

Controversy develops: The first contro 
versial piece was an editorial comic ridiculing 
extreme, anti-racist activists. The second had 
sexual overtones and appeared in a parody 
section. It was a cartoon citing five good 
reasons why the Little Mermaid was a good 
date. 

Both angered the university’s affirmative 
action office, which threatened to use legal 
means to have the college’s federal funding 
severed, 

When The Connector learned about the 
stir the cartoons created, it declined to 
apologize and responded with a harsh edito 
rial, criticizing the offended parties 

School’s reaction: The administration 
then threatened disciplinary probation, which 
would freeze publication of the paper and 
prevent the editors from participating in any 
club activities. 

When 
rights were brought to the attention of the 


the student’s First Amendment 
administration by a lawyer, all charges were 
dropped, and the paper continued to publish 
material with controversial content 

“The administration didn’t even bother 
Patti Janis, editor of The 
Connector, said. “Under the law, they are not 


to research it,” 


our censors.” 

No changes: Because the majority of the 
students find the material funny and under 
stand the editorial comics aren’t racist or 
sexist, the paper won’t alter its content, Janis 
said. 

Thomas Taylor, assistant dean of student 
affairs at the University of Lowell, said, “We 
had to respond to the affirmative action office. 
The feeling was if the newspaper’s content is 
in violation of a code and federal funding for 
the school could be cut, we don’t want this to 
continue.” 

He also said because of the First Amend- 
ment law, no disciplinary action will be taken, 
despite the paper’s content, which is still 
offensive at times. The paper is required, 
however, to sign a disclaimer, releasing the 
university from any responsibility for its con- 
tent, he said 

Answers given: Dimitry said the answer 
to The Connector’s content is to enjoy it. 

“You should take it for what it’s worth, a 
form of humor,” he said. “I think this type of 
thing should be encouraged and not dis- 
couraged.” 

Dimitry also said Thomas Jefferson’s point 
that it’s the newspapers that will preserve 
democracy was well put 

Larry Kent, engineering science major at 
NECC, also advocates free press. 

Popularity decline: “No one is forced to 
read the paper,” he said. “My guess is if you 
continue on that path (printing offensive 
material), no one would read it and the paper 
would be spinning its own wheels.” 

Private institutions have censorship power 
because they are not considered an arm of the 
state by the Supreme Court. Private colleges 
handle this right, which enables them to 
freeze budgets or suspend editors, differently. 

Boston University gave the paper a sub- 
stantial sum of money to help it become a 
separate entity from the college, John 
Westling, executive vice president at Boston 
University, said. 

Policy adopted: The policy was adopted 
20 years ago because people may see the 
paper as the administration’s tool if the uni- 
versity is the publisher, he said. He added that 
the newspaper staff may become extremely 
controversial to disprove this type of claim 

“We believe the best model for a student 
run newspaper is complete independence,” 
he said. “If the university provides major 
financial support, the objectivity will be 
questioned.” 

The Harvard 


Daily, both private institutions 


The Yale 
follow a 


Crimson and 
similar policy, he said 

Some dependent: Merrimack College isa 
private institution, but its newspaper doesn’t 
operate independently from the school 
However, the administration doesn’t exercise 
its censorship rights on The Argus, formerly 
known as The Warrior, Bruce Baker, assistant 
to the president at Merrimack college, said 


Dogs need cash, too 


Haverhill City Council has authorized 
the collection of monies for the 
construction ofoutdoor animal mns to 


be added to the 

existing Haver hill 
Animal Shelter All 
donations should be 


sent to the Animal Shelter Foundation 
c/o Havenill Police Department, City 


Hall, Haverhill, MA. 


This is a much-needed facility 
Thank-you!! 
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John R. Dimitry 
on the free press 


Dimitry said a newspaper's 
role 1s to assert viewpoints 
contrary to popular opinion, 
and he would not attempt to 
muzzle the press by eliminat- 
ing the adviser. 


“Pm an absolutist,” he said. 
“I believe in a totally free 
press, even though I think the 
practice of libel is despicable.” 


staff started work this 
semester, the paper was surrounded by con 


Before the new 


troversy because editorials were bigoted and 
one sided, and news stories were loosely re 
searched, he said 

Initially, the college tried to use an educa 
tional approach to solve the problem. When 
an editorial highly critical of homosexuals was 
written, a seminar on gays and lesbians was 
conducted 

Obligated to educate: “Our approach has 
always been an educational one,” Baker said 
“We don’t suspend or anything else. We have 
an obligation to work with editors on what is 
appropriate journalism.” 

Finally, when the paper refused to follow 
publication guidelines, the budget was frozen 
and the entire staff quit, David Josselyn, 
editor of The Argus, said. 

Baker said if a similar’situation occurred 
with the new staff, the college would use 
educational methods to correct the problem. 

More rights: A newspaper adviser, which 
neither University of Lowell nor Merrimack 
College had, is also protected under the first 
amendment. 

The Supreme Court declared, “Neither 
students nor teachers shed their constitutional 
rights to freedom of speech or expression at 
the school house gate.” 

Several cases involving high school advis 
ers have gone to court. Union Grove 
High School in Wisconsin told the school 
newspaper adviser to take responsibility for 
the content of the paper. 

Problems occur: When he declined, the 
school board decided against renewing his 
contract for the following year. 

The adviser sued, claiming violation of his 
constitutional rights and two years later the 
school district settled out-of-court for 


$22,500. They also agreed to give him a 
favorable employment recommendation. Ina 
similar case, another school settled out of 
court for $65,000 and offered tenure to the 
teacher 

Kerry Yelle, engineering major at NECC, 
said there has to be limits to the press because 
someone should be held accountable, whether 
it is the editor, the writer, or the adviser. He 
is uncertain, however, of how limits could be 
set 

Standards set: “Whose going to set up 
the standards?” he asked. “A white Catholic 
dude from the south or a free-wheeling dude 
from California?” 

By law, the responsibilities of an adviser 
are include teaching journalism and newspaper 
production skills. Although the adviser also 
teaches libel and ethics, censoring material is 
illegal. 

According to The Student Press Law, 
“There is strong argument that the courts will 
not permit school authorities to fire advisers 
solely for disobeying the administrations or 
ders to censor publications.” 

Adviser's role: The law also states tht an 
adviser must critique work, which may include 
requiring rewrites for grammar and 
poorly-structured copy, but this does not 
mandate censorship. 

The law also requires an adviser to instruct 
the students about the ramifications of pub- 
lishing controversial material and the correct 
way of covering this type of story. 

Dimitry said a newspaper’s role is to assert 
viewpoints contrary to popular opinion, and 
he would not attempt to muzzle the press by 
eliminating the adviser. 

“I’m an absolutist,” he said. “I believe in 
a totally free press, even though I think the 
practice of libel is despicable.” 
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Women of NESN tell it like it is 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Four women spoke recently about the diffi- 
culties involved in breaking into the broad- 
casting field. 

Liz White, assistant director at the New 
England Sports Network (NESN), has worked 
there since 1985. The company had been on 
the air only four months when she started. 

“T started as an intern while going to 
Boston College,” White said. “I worked in 
the public relations department for six months. 
After graduation, I was offered ajob at NESN 
in the PR department. It was good experience. 
I saw a lot of what goes on in the front office. 

“From the PR department, I decided to 
work in production at night,” she said. “I 
worked on any event. I left the PR office to 
work in production full-time.” 

White did return to school. She took 
courses at Emerson College while continuing 
to work at NESN. 

Newjob: “I went on the road with NESN,” 
White said. “I helped with the college unit. 
After a year, I was hired into the pro unit and 
worked on the Boston Red Sox and Bruins 
games.” 

White made a decision to change majors. 
She is enrolled in law school, while working 
nights at NESN. 

“Tt’s a great combination of both sports 
and law,” White said. “Since going to law 
school, my job has been assistant director. 
Going from producing to directing has been 
a great transaction. I have a greater apprecia- 
tion as to what it takes to get the show on the 
air.” 

White plans to take the bar exam in July. 

“1’m not sure what I plan to do with my 

‘law degree,” she said. “I want to stay in 
sports, maybe TV. I hope to be a general 
manager. There aren’t many female general 
managers out there now.” 

Starting out: “I tell people who want to 
get into the business to start at somewhere 
small,” White said. “You’re not going to walk 


eer 


into NESN and be on the air tomorrow.” 

Amy Rosenfeld, college sports producer, 
was a-history major who joined NESN. 

“Tt came to senior year in Colorado, and I 
wondered what I was going to do,” Rosenfeld 
said. “I had two choices, teach or go for my 
master’s degree in history. But I decided to 
do something I liked, which is watching TV. 

“TI discovered NESN while watching TV,” 
she said. “I called the production director. 
After a number of calls, he finally allowed me 
to come for an internship.” 

Rosenfeld said students have to set them- 
selves apart from all the others applying for a 
job. 

“T spent the summer of ’87 as an intern,” 
Rosenfeld said. “It consisted of grunt work, 
such as running a camera for pregame shows.” 

Rosenfeld returned to NESN after finishing 
her senior year in Colorado. 

“TV is timely,” Rosenfeld said.“If some- 
one is fired or out sick and you’re asked if you 
can do the job, you bolt forward. I replaced 
someone who ran the chyron.” 

Rosenfeld recommends getting involved 
in a non-union job. 

Ground level: “There is an advantage to 
getting in at ground level,” Rosenfeld said. 
“You get to try a little of everything.” 

Julie Bretz, chyron operator, chose a dif- 
ferent field for herself. 

“T went to Boston University,” Bretz said. 
“T decided to take the secure route and major 
in math, graduating with a degree in statistics. 
As a senior, I got a job at NESN as a master 
controller. You keep the show on the air and 
run the commercials. I also worked part-time 
doing out-of-town highlights.” 

Bretz left NESN only to return within a 
month. 

Shocking news: “I was informed at my 
full-time job that I couldn’t have a part-time 
job,” Bretz said. “But a month later, I re- 
turned to NESN full-time, doing statistics.” 

There were drawbacks to the job at NESN. 

“T was taking a $6,000 pay cut,” Bretz 
said. “I was leaving a job that gave me paid 
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Making it in broadcasting 


THE WOMEN of NESN, Julie Bretz, Amy Rosenfeld and Liz White, tell secrets of 
the trade to George Falkowski's broadcasting class. 


vacations, comp-time and benefits.” 

Bretz became the chyron operator in the 
fall of 1989. 

Kate Myshrall, producer, started out as a 
physical education major. 

Sports internship: “I’ve always been in- 
terested in sports,” Myshrall said. “While at 
Springfield College, I interned at NBC sports 
in New York for 15 credits. I worked in the 
marketing management department. I worked 
there five months. As an intern, you can’t get 
enough. 

“IT became the 14th employee at NESN,” 
she said. “I did trafficking, which is inserting 
the commercials. At night, I worked in pro- 
duction,” 

Myshrall feels the crossover from broad- 
casting sports to news would be easy. 

“Sometimes I get so sick of sports,” 
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Myshrall said. 

“Tt wouldn’t be hard skill-wise, but excite- 
ment-wise it would be,” Bretz said. 

Having fun: “Compared to news, sports is 
lighter,” White said. 

“In sports, you have the ability to be more 
creative,” Rosenfeld said. “Doing news 
broadcasts, things are concise.” 

The women at NESN are expected to act 
like one of the guys. 

“You’re expected to be one of the guys,” 
Bretz said. “There’s a lot of swearing. When 
they (guys) say something, you’re expected 
not to be offended, although in a normal 
workplace you would be.” 

“T think it’s tough for women at first,” 
White said. “You have to earn respect.” 

“If you demand a certain amount of re- 
spect, you will get it,” Myshrall said. 
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Celebrate the Resurrection 


An astounding claim? Sure. But the body was never produced. The women found the two-ton millstone rolled away from 
the door of the tomb. Roman guards had to be bribed to say it never happened: “They stole the body while we were sleep- 


Really now! Hundreds of people risk death - for what? An illusion? A lie? Or an event as undeniable as it is miraculous! 


C.S. Lewis put it this way. 


I am trying here to prevent anyone saying the really foolish thing that people often say about Him: “I’m ready to accept Jesus as a great 
moral teacher, but I don’t accept His claim to be God.” A man who was merely a man and said the sort of things Jesus said would not be a great 
moral teacher. He would either be a lunatic - on a level with the man who says he is a poached egg - or else he would be the Devil of Hell. You 
must make your choice. Either this man was, and is, the Son of God or else a madman or something worse. You can shut Him up for a fool, you 
can spit at Him and kill Him as a demon; or you can fall at His feet and call Him Lord and God. But let us not come with any patronising non- 
sense about His being a great human teacher. He has not left that open to us. He did not intend to. [Mere Christianity, Macmillan, 1952, p. 56] 
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‘Holocaust: aliving history’ 


Series starts April 1 
with lecture 
about atrocities 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Features Editor 


The Holocaust and the Armenian Genocide cost at least seven 
million people their lives. 

During the Holocaust (1933-45), approximately six mil- 
lion Jews were killed in concentration camps, about two- 
thirds of all European Jews. Under Adolf Hitler, it became 
legal to murder Jews. 

Throughout World War I (1914-18), more than one 
million Armenians were killed by Turkish soldiers and police 
orstarved to death after being deported to Syria and Palestine. 
This occurred after Armenians from the Caucasus region 
organized troops to support the Russian army against the 
Turks by recruiting Turkish Armenians from behind Turkish 
lines. 

Because of these incidents, a series of campus lectures and 
programs will be presented April 1-5 exposing these events. 

Various events: Many different styles, including lectures, 
poetry and music, will be used to relate stories about the eras. 

“What we’re trying to do is offer a multitude of different 
ways of expressing these stories through as many possible 
styles,” said Stephen Michaud, director of student activities. 

Survivors or their children and friends are scheduled to 
participate. 

“Unfortunately, because of age, it’s just a matter of time 
before survivors are no longer around,” Michaud said. “So, 
it’s important for the children and friends of survivors to carry 
on the significance of the Holocaust.” 

Judith Kamber, director of staff development, said it’s 
important to make these incidents real. 

Accounts made real: “There is probably no other way of 
making this era of history as real as hearing it from somebody 
who actually lived through it,” she said. “When you look at 
history books, you often only find a few paragraphs referring 
to the Holocaust and what Hitler did, and it doesn’t seem real. 

“We’re talking about the murder of 15 million people. We 
need to make this real, which is why this is called a living 
history. This really happened.” 

These programs might help raise questions in peoples’ 
minds, Michaud said. 

“Maybe people will ask themselves, “How am | affected by 
this?'” he said. “‘Do I want this to continue? What can I do?’” 

Still occurs: Genocide happens at all levels of society, 
Michaud said. 

“I think this happens because it’s easy to turn your back, 
and ... not to get involved,” he said. 

“There’s always a possibility of brutality when power is in 
the wrong hands,” Kamber said. “There are countries where 
citizens are being tortured. It’s still happening.” 

Optimism that genocide will someday subside remains. 

“I hope it doesn’t exist someday,” Kamber said. “Al- 
though it’s almost like asking if hate will ever end, we still have 
a long way to go. But we shouldn’t stop fighting.” 

Prejudices remain: Michaud and Kamber agree that 
racism and anti-semitism still widely exist. 

“We would be naive if we thought that racism and anti- 
semitism still don’t exist,” Kamber said. “There are organi- 
zations such as the Ku Klux Klan that exist right here in 
Haverhill. There is also revisionist literature which claims that 
the Holocaust never took place, and clearly it did. The best 
way to combat these problems, however, is through positive 


education.” 

“Incidents of anti-semitism are on the increase on college 
campuses nationwide,” Michaud said. “Massachusetts ranks 
third in the increase.” 

Positive hopes: These programs are designed to help 
people learn from past mistakes. 

“T see this as a program which is part of a larger problem,” 
Kamber said. “We need to look at racism and discrimination 
as a way of understanding the extreme example of what racism 
can lead to.” 

Although racism still exists, Kamber said that different 
cultures can learn a lot from each other. 

“We need to not be ethnocentric,” she said. “We all stand 
to gain tremendously by learning about other cultures.” 

Much to learn: People will have the opportunity to learn 
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many things from these programs. 

“T hope the issues of morality will surface,” Michaud said. 
“TI feel there will be an understanding and appreciation of 
other peoples’ cultures. I would also like people to have an 
understanding of the horror that people experienced, which 
unfortunately still continues today, and will probably continue 
for years to come.” 


“T hope this makes the incidents real for people,” Kamber 
said. “Hopefully, people will think more about individual 
moral choices.” 

Although these programs will recapture the horror and 
pain, they are not all unpleasant. 

“IT would like to see people leave feeling good; knowing 
that there were survivors,” Michaud said. 


Variety of events scheduled for program 


The following programs on the Holocaust 
and the Armenian Genocide will take place 
April 1-5. The programs are sponsored by the 
Northern Essex Community College Staff 
Development Office/Staff Development 
Committee, the Student Activities Office and 
Temple Emanu-El, Haverhill. 

QO) Witness to the Liberation of Buchenwald, 
by Dr. Leon Bass, Monday, April 1, 11:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m., and 7:30 to 8:30 p.m., in 
the library conference area. 

Bass, a former history teacher and prin 
cipal, will recall his experiences as a black 
American Soldier in World War Il and describe 
what he witnessed at Buchenwald just a few 
days after American Troops had liberated the 
camps. Bass is co-chairman of the Interfaith 
Council on the Holocaust. 

OTraditional Yiddish Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, an ensemble from the Klezmer 
Conservatory Band, Tuesday, April 2,7:30 to 


8:30 p,m., in the library conference area, . 


From the shtels of Eastern Europe, through 


the emigration to America, from the jazz 
clubs of cities and the stages of Yiddish the 
ater comes the music of the Klezmer Conser 
vatory Band. Klezmer music began in medi- 
eval Europe. Today, however, a klezmer re 
vival is in full swing, with the Klezmer Con- 
servatory band playing a prominent role 

OSpeaking to Educators, by Phredd 
Matthewswall, Tuesday, April 2,9 to 11 a.m., 
in the library conference area. 

This presentation will describe and dem 
onstrate ways in which the curriculum de 
velopment and teacher training components 
of Facing History have been effective in help 
ing teachers and students use the Holocaust 
to examine the meaning of prejudice, intoler 
ance, responsibility, justice and individual 
participation in society. 

This program is limited to 40 people. 
Please call for reservations by March 27. 

QO A Survivor Tells His Story, by Benjamin 
Jacobs, .Wednesday, April 3, 11:30. a.m._to 
12:30 p.m., in the library conference area. 


Jacobs was incarcerated in six labor camps 
for over five years. For a time, he worked asa 
dental student in Auschwitz and credits this 
mostly for his survival. 

Jacobs was freed in 1945 and came to the 
United States in 1949. He has testified in 


many war-crime trials, including the trial of 


Adolf Eichman. He lives in Boston with his 
wife, also a survivor. 

Q) One Generation After, an Artistic Per- 
spective, Wednesday, April 3, 7:30 to 9 p.m., 
in the Student Center 

As children of Holocaust survivors, the 
presenters have stories and experiences that 
they believe must be passed on to future 
generations. Participants will share the influ 
ences that inspired them to write and perform 
as a way of memonializing their experiences. 

Speakers include: Dr. Joseph Henry 
Albeck, psychiatrist, author of Songs for the 
Last Survivor; Rosalie Gerut, singer, com- 
poser, actress and producer; and Anna 
Smulowitz, actress, director and writer. 


QO) Establishing a Context for Learning about 
the Armenian Genocide, by Dr. William Par 
sons, Thursday, April 4, 7:30 p.m., in the 
library conference area. 

Parsons is an educator who develops cur- 
riculum resources and teacher training pro 
grams for schools throughout the United 
States and Canada. He regularly conducts 
workshops and adult education courses. He is 
the co-author of the text Facing History and 
Ourselves: Holocaust and Human Behavior, 
and the source book The African Meeting 
House in Boston. He isa contributing writer to 
the study guide, A World of Difference. 


O Armenia - The Forgotten Genocide, by 
Tom Vartabedian, Friday, April 5, 7:30 to 
8:30 p.m., in the library conference area. 

This program will look at the contribution 
of the Armenians, their culture, their traditions 
and the events of the 1915 Genocide. 
Vartabedian is a writer.and photographer for 
the Haverhill Gazette. 
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By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Staff Reporter 


They were a young couple with a bright future, who entered 
the real estate market looking for the road to success, What 
they found was a four-year journey that nearly ended in 
bankruptcy. 

In October, 1986, Linda and David Johnson closed on a 
house in the Tower Hill section of Lawrence and the night- 
mare began. 

The house was a beautiful, old, three-family home. The 
Johnsons chose the house for two majors reasons - it was in 
excellent condition in a good neighborhood, and plans for 
Emerson College to relocate to Lawrence were still in the 
works. They foresaw an endless amount of students in need of 
affordable housing for years to come. 

Too anxious: “I admit we were anxious,” David said. “At 
that time, prices were going up from week to week and I 
thought, the sooner the better.” 

David, who was working part-time at Century 21, had 
attended real estate investment classes and saw this as the road 
to financial security. 

From day one, things began to go wrong. They had 
relatives staying on the first floor acting as managers and the 
second floor was rented. The third floor, however, remained 
empty for three months. At $600 a month, they were already 
out $1,800, which had to come out of their savings to pay the 
mortgage. This panicked the Johnsons and caused them to 
“make some bad judgment calls” regarding tenants. 

They accepted the next applicants with only a minimal 
background check, a move they would soon regret. 

After the initial payment (which included the first month’s 
rent and a security deposit), the tenants on the third floor 
stopped paying the rent. Three months later, David got tired 
of the excuses and talked to a lawyer about getting them 
evicted. An oral agreement was made between the tenants, 
David, and his lawyer, that if all back rent was paid, the 
eviction would be abandoned. One month later, that contract 
was broken. Finally, after seven months, they went to court. 

Premature victory: “I was jubilant,” David said. “I 
thought... ’ve won and they would have to leave... that’s the 
way I thought it worked.” 

But instead, the landlords learned that if the tenants didn’t 
leave on their own that he would have to talk to the Sheriffs 
Department in Salem. And that’s exactly what happened. He 
also found it would cost him $200 perroom plus three-month’s 
storage for the Sheriff to evict the tenants. The Johnsons’ were 
looking at an additional $2,000 over and above the lawyers’ 
fees and court costs associated with an eviction process. 

“At that point, it was enough just to be rid of them. After 
all, they were taking up space and costing me $600 a month,” 
David said. 

One week before the sheriffarrived, the tenants moved out 
on their own. 

“It’s a good thing, too,” Linda said. “If the tenants had 
talked to the Public Defenders’ office, they could have received 
a stay of execution which would have enabled them to stay for 
an additional three months, and we would have had to pay to 
move them back in.” 

Dwindling savings: By now, the Johnsons were eating up 
their savings account to make up for the 10 months it took to 


Years 
in hell 


Couple’s credit 
ruined thanks 
to Lawrence 

3-famuily house 


evict the third floor tenants. They were frustrated and wanted 
to rent the apartment fast. 

The next tenant was a black woman with three children, a 
welfare case under section 8. Apparently, her ex-husband who 
was also raising three of their children, and couldn’t work, 
entitling both of them to welfare benefits. 

The first problem was rather unexpected. The second 
floor tenants announced they were prejudiced and abruptly 
moved out, leaving the apartment vacant for two months, 
Other problems soon began to arise. 

On the third floor, the woman's ex-husband moved in 
with their other three children. The divorce was strictly a 
formality so that they could both collect from welfare. When 
the Johnsons tried to report this to the state, they were told 
there just isn’t the manpower to check into it. Frustrated, but 
still desperate, they could see no alternative but to let the 
tenants stay. After all, the state was picking up $580 out of the 
$600 rent, and they couldn’t afford the vacancy. Even still, the 
remaining $20 was still hard to get out of them. 

“One month, he told me he couldn’t pay the ($20) rent 
because he just bought a new VCR,” David said. “I mean, 
how do you deal with that kind of person?” : 

Bad faith: Two months later, the second floor was rented 
out by a young couple. Over the next 14 months, they 
bounced four checks, which in turn caused the Johnsons’ 
mortgage check to bounce. Their credit was beginning to 
suffer as well as their savings account. 

The new tenants soon began complaining about water 
dripping from their bathroom ceiling. After inspection, it was 
discovered that the third floor tenants were neglecting to use 


a shower curtain. Three separate times they had caused water 
damage to the second floor and each time David argued-with 
them. Finally, they called the state for advice. .~ 

“All (the state) told us was to keep records of the repair 
costs, and they would pay when the tenants left,” David said. 

Next, the state sent the Johnsons a letter stating they 
would renew the third floor tenants’ 

lease and pay $700 a month rent. 

“Even though I knew that they were bad tenants, it was too 
hard to let them go,” David said. 

No tenants: By December, 1989, the second floor tenants 
had moved out and the third floor tenants agreed to go after 
another water damage incident. The new year started off with 
two vacancies, one of which would require a complete 
renovation before it could even be shown. 

In February, the second floor was rented to other welfare 
recipients,who proved to be good tenants. 

By July, the third floor was finally set to be rented. Linda 
attributes the long delay to a lack of money for repairs as well 
asa lack of time. They had decided to do the repairs themselves 
to save money and, since between them they were holding 
down five separate jobs, there wasn’t much time for anything 
else. In addition, Linda had her first child the year before. 

“For the baby’s first year and a half, we gave up every single 
weekend with her because we had to work,” Linda said. 

David worked full-time at Digital as well as part-time for 
a life insurance company. Linda took care of the baby during 
the day and worked part-time for a tax computation firm and 
a payroll company. They both worked weekends fora catering 
service. All in all, it left little time for anything else. 

In July, 1990, the third floor was rented to an ironworker 
with a pregnant wife and their two children. Within a month, 
he was laid off and couldn’t come up with the rent. Two 
months later, his wife was arrested for prostitution. It is not 
known if she ever used the apartment to conduct business. 

In debt: By this time, the Johnsons had depleted a $10,000 
savings account as well as selling $15,000 worth of Digital 
stocks to keep the place going. With nowhere left to turn, 
David called the mortgage company. : 

“T tried to explain our situation with the tenants,” David 
said. “All I had was two-thirds of the mortgage and asked if 
some kind of arrangement could be made.” 

They were told that anything less than full payment was 
unacceptable. They were also informed that if full payment 
wasn’t made, that they would foreclose on the property. 

That was the final straw. Selling the place was out of the 
question considering the bad real estate market. The realiza- 
tion of inevitable foreclosure was an extremely confusing and 
frustrating fact to face. 

“Here we were, killing ourselves trying to save the place, 
and we saw these tenants taking advantage of the system... but 
when we were in trouble, there was no help,” David said. 

Now that the smoke has cleared and the fear of failure has 
been dealt with, Linda says she feels much better. 

“It’s all been one big headache and I’ll be glad to get rid 
of it,” she said. 

David, on the other hand, isn’t so quick to concede. While 
he admits that the house and the savings are gone, he sees this 
as a learning experience. He would even consider being a 
landlord again, given the right circumstances. 

“I never say never,” David said. “I don’t believe in it.” 


APICS club looks good on students’ resume 


By CHARLES HAMILTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“APICS, is something that really looks good 
on your resume,” said Kathleen Longton, 
secretary/treasurer of the NECC student 
chapter.” 

“APICS (American Production and In- 
ventory Control Society), is a professional 
society that deals with the theories and prac- 


tices of production and inventory manage- 
ment,” said Longton. “We have monthly 
meetings that offer tours, speakers and semi- 
nars on the latest in industry.” 

Why join?: The organization offers man- 
agement and other business majors practical 
knowledge and hands-on experience needed 
for today’s competitive job market. Interac- 
tion with professionals in the field provides 
valuable business contacts with potential 


The BATTLE of the NECC Bands 


April 29. 
Any NECC student in a 


local band may apply 
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employers. Students can gain work experi- 
ence through cooperative education, intern- 
ships and many other special projects when 
involved in the group. 

Student members will be offered the op- 
portunity for cash awards and scholarships 
from research paper contests, and access to 
the educational resources of the society. On 
Feb. 12, atotal of $1,000 in scholarships were 
awarded to student chapter members from 


Merrimack College and the University of 
Lowell. 

The next meeting of the student chapter is 
set for March 19, at 6 p.m., in the president’s 
conference room, second floor of Bentley 
Library. Any student interested in becoming 
a member or learning out more about APICS 
should call Longton at 374-6412, or Mike 
Keenan at 687-5136. Annual dues for students 
is $15. 


International Festival 


Monday, April 22, 1991 
11 a.m.to 1 p.m. in the Library Conference Area 


We need participation! 
We are looking for student volunteers to participate in ethni 


performances involving singing, dancing, playing 
instruments, etc. 


For additional information call: 
Judlt, PriG@ sos eeeicicisccnsdecccbetecest OX 
Frank DeSarro............0..0...002-.-EXt. 3849 
Steve Michaud...........................ext. 3731 
Barbara Rozman....................---ext. 5821 
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Drinking 
hazards 


Alcohol causes risks 


By KATHRYN KNIGHT 
Obsever Staff Reporter 


Most fetuses experience healthy growth and 
nourishment; the less fortunate live each day 
drowning in an alcohol bath. 

The set of physical and mental deficiencies 
that doctors call Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
(FAS) has been a recognized pitfall of preg- 
nancy for centuries. According to recent re 
ports, any alcohol a mother consumes passes 
into the bloodstream of the fetus caused only 
by maternal drinking, Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
manifests itself in facial abnormalities, low 
birth weight, and small size. 

Babies with FAS may also suffer from 
congenital heart problems, poor co-ordina 
tion, hyperactivity, and mental and emotional 
difficulties. 

A less severe form of FAS, known as Fetal 
Alcohol Effect (FAE), can be brought on at 
certain critical stages of development by a 
moderate to small intake of alcohol. FAE 
babies suffer emotional problems, insomnia, 
and a chronic inability to cope in school and 
on the job. 

Conflicting views: Aida Stevens, director, 
department of obstetrics at Anna Jacques 
Hospital in Newburyport, said that minimal 
alcohol consumption is harmless to the fetus. 

“It takes a lot of alcohol to affect the 
fetus,” Stevens said. “In the four years that 
I’ve worked at Anna Jacques, I’ve seen only 
one or two cases of FAS.” 


to fetus in pregnancy 


At her previous job, Stevens saw two 
“heartbreaking” cases of FAS that she hasn’t 
been able to forget. It is almost impossible to 
detect FAS before birth, she said, because it is 
rare that a woman would admit to the abuse 
of alcohol during pregnancy. Ultrasound 
procedures, however,may show some “gross 
abnormalities,” she said. 

Prenatal care: Russ Clift, director of the 
Women, Infants and Children Aid Program 
(WIC), which is based in Haverhill and offers 
aid to low-income pregnant women and 
children under 5, counsels mothers on nu- 
trition as an essential part of pre-natal care. 

He also addresses the risk of alcohol use 
and the dangers of FAS. Clift has seen at least 
three instances of diagnosed FAS 

“Dealing with substance abuse is a legis- 
lative mandate of the WIC Program,” Clift 
said. “We are required to screen for alcohol 
and substance abuse within the limits of what 
is appropriate at WIC.” 

For women who are addicted to alcohol, 
the need to drink often overcomes caution 
and reason. If a woman appears to have a 
serious drinking problem, Clift refers her to a 
specialized center that deals with alcoholism. 

Incidence across the U.S.: Last year, ac- 
cording to leading researchers, one to three in 
every 1,000 newborns were diagnosed as 
having full-blown FAS. Dr. Kenneth Lyons 
Jones, a researcher in the field, estimates that 
10 percent of babies born to “moderate 
drinkers” may have alcohol-related problems. 


The Broken Cord, by Michael Dorris, a 
Dartmouth College anthropology professor, 
tells the moving story of his adoption of a 3 
year-old Sioux Indian boy who suffered from 
FAS. Adam was undersize and slow and had 
been the victim of neglect by alcoholic par- 
ents. 

According to researchers, Native Ameri- 
cans have an alcoholism rate about five times 
greater than the population as a whole, and 
according to some estimates, a quarter of the 


children born on reservations show signs of 


FAE. 

Angry confrontation: In The Broken Cord, 
Dorris tells how when he overheard a preg- 
nant woman order a martini at an airport 


restaurant, he asked her to reconsider. 

She told him to mind his own business, 
and then, when the drink arrived, smiled 
sarcastically in his direction and said, “Cheers.” 
Many people have their own very private 
relationship with alcohol and, as Dorris 
learned, they resent any intrusion into their 
personal lives. 

Treatment for FAS: There is no effective 
treatment for children born with Fetal Alco- 
hol Syndrome. The only way health officials 
can fight the affliction is to step up educational 
efforts. 

Until better ways are found to identify and 
treat alcoholics, they will continue to harm 
their helpless, unborn children. 


Everyone wants to be Irish on this day 


By REBECCA A. KELLEY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


One day a year, the Irish allow the rest of the 
world the opportunity to live out their most 
heart-felt desire to be a green-blooded 
Irishman. 

Seeing green: To most people, Saint 
Patrick’s Day is a day to wear green clothing, 
eat corned beef and cabbage and drink green 
beer. All of which are highly respectable and 
traditional activities in celebration of Patricius, 
Ireland’s patron saint. 

To the Irish, he represents victory over 
hardships and hope for the peasants, the 
underdogs. Patricius went through many 
difficult times in his life. He was unlawfully 
imprisoned for seven years, sought solitude in 


a monastery and 
was unable to 
leave when he 
wanted to. Thus, 
his studies of the 
bible were exten 
sive, giving him 
the knowledge 
and the power 
through God to 
educate the pagan 
Ireland 

A ] Wa Ves 
thought of as an 
underdog, Ireland was a country in turmoil 
before Patricius arrived around 400 A.D. 

After extensive traveling and preaching to 
different counties, Patricius was able to band 


together the people of Ireland under one 
God. He preached to them about equality 
and faith. The territorial fighting began to die 
out and acceptance of each other’s different 


ideas and thoughts began to dominate 

The Irish celebrate Patricius’ victories as 
well as their own in typical Irish tradition of 
eating simple foods and drinking. They glo 
rify in their victories and happiness and are 
proud of their struggles and hardships. 

Irish hero: The Irish honor Saint Patrick 
in celebration of what he represents and for 
what he did for their country. 

While wearing green and drinking are 
standard ways to celebrate, maybe this year, 
due to recent events in the Gulf, people can 
take an extra minute to remember why we 
celebrate Saint Patrick’s exsistence: To pay 
people the respect that everyone deserves; to 
carry out Patrick’s message of equality and 
hope; to be respectful of friendships and 
families. The true Irishman knows this well 


Local blood drive postponed due to crisis overseas 


By STEVE GIGLIO 
Observer Advertising Agent 


Support for the troops in the Persian Gulf has 
come in many forms. The Red Cross has ever 
seen a large increase in the number of people 
who donate blood 

Sue Smulski, student activities secretary 
and campus blood drive coordinator, said 
“Large numbers of people are coming out of 
the woodwork to give blood.” 

Forty pints were donated by students 
the lounge last year 

Public responds: Recently, however, the 
Red Cross has been getting an overwhelming 
response from blood donors because of the 
Persian.Gulf Crisis, Since the response has 


been so successful, the Red Cross chose not to 


come to NECC this semester 


The campus blood drive, which is held 
twice a year during the spri ind fall se 
mesters, has been verv successful for the Red 
(ross 

“We did very well, getting our quotas and 
hen some, Smulski said 

“We haven’r made any scheduling at all 

Ve “ c c C 4) | 
cations in the Haverhill area, where you c 
give blood,” Smulski said 

Fees incurred: Darlys Schott, from the 
Lawrence General hospital, said there was a 
rocessing fee per unit of blood and transition 


charge per amount of blood 


Asked about the different blood types 


Asked about the different blood types, Judy Hanlon of the 
American Red Cross, said, “Different people have different 
types of blood. The letters when labeling blood types are marked 
accordingly to the antigens on the red blood cell. Factor 

A and B,O contain factors A, B and O,” Hanlon said. “There 
is also RH positive and negative and A or B positive.” 


‘ i American Red Cross 
1d ditte ferent types of 
WO cle I WOO types 

re marked accordingly to the antigens on the 


‘2 
red blood cell.” 


Blood types: “Factor A and B.O contain 


factors A, B and O,” Hanlon said. “There is 
o RH positive and negative and A or B 
POSITIVE 
If interested in donating blood, call 
Smulski at 3731 in F-113, or The American 
Red Cross at 1-800-258-0025. ext. 2093 
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WRAZ rocks 


Two local groups play concert 
in fundraiser for radio station 


C. Evans photos 
JAMES ROBINSON of Rare Fraction plays bass during WRAZ concert, left. Rare 
Fraction plays for the NECC audience, right. 


Groveland resident to play Irish concert 


Pianist Charles Murphy of Groveland, who 
recently returned from performing in Ireland, 
will present a free concert of Celtic music in 
celebration of St. Patrick’s Day on Thursday, 
March 14. 

Sponsored by the college’s Life Long 
Learning Program, the performance will be- 
gin at 2 p.m. in the NECC gallery. 

Murphy, who has performed throughout 
the United States and Europe, has met with 
critical acclaim. “His sincere performance 
displayed an accurate balance of brilliance and 
expressiveness,” said Cyrus Durgin of The 
Boston Globe. 

The Life Long Learning Program is a 
series of lectures, day trips, and tours de- 
signed for senior citizens, but open to every- 
one. For more information, call 374-2688. 
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CHARLES MURPHY. 


C&C Music Factory 
heats up music industry 


By MARK STELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


C&C Music Factory consists of David Cole 
and Robert Clivilles, a very club-savy pro- 
duction team best known for their work with 
Seduction.On this latest release, C&C step 
out from behind the singer’s shadows, and 
like Quincy Jones, they produce as artists. 

With the success of their title rélease, 
Gonna Make U Sweat, C&C has paved the 
way for dance music in 1991. Rapper Freedom 
Williams, too tough vocalist Zelma Davis, 
Deborah Cooper, and former Weather Girl 
Martha Wash make up a very impressive array 
of talent in C&C’s factory. 

The featured performers keep pace and 
upstage the slammin’ beats, including Williams 
whose delivery of rhymes is quite reminiscent 
Oflcese 

New sound: The ten song LP set kicks off 
with the title track, Gonna Make U Sweat, 
which at once recalls Snap’s The Power and 
Black Box’s Everybody Everybody. With this jam 
C&C taps into a fresh new sound, which 
makes Sweat both club and radio accessible. 

What’s This Word Called Love borrows from 
Soho’s Hippychick while Givin it to You funks 
in the Guy mode. C&C has surprising results 


with its reggae inspired track Obh Baby while 
Things That Make You Go Hmmm, has a very 
delightful groove. 

Get familiar with C&C Music Factory...this 
is the year they will make you sweat. 


C&C Music Factory 


With the success of their title 
release, Gonna Make U 
Sweat, C&C has paved the 
way for dance music in 1991. 
Rapper Freedom Williams, 
too tough vocalist Zelma 
Davis, Deborah Cooper, and 
former Weather Girl Martha 
Wash make up a very impves- 
sive array of talent in C&C's 


factory. 


Some people prefer to do things in the usual 
way. Butifyou want to prepare for life and work 
in a different way, consider Bradford College. 
Bradford has put together nearly 200 years of 
experience and some of the best ideas in educa- 
tion today to form a highly acclaimed academic 
program known as the Bradford Plan. On a 
wooded, classic New England campus only 35 
miles from the big-city excitement of Boston, 
men and women from all over the world learn 
from a first-rate faculty. Whether you study 
management or the arts, a science or the hu- 
manities, you'll be able to gain both a solid 
liberal arts education and practical skills: So if 
you're interested in earning a bachelor’s degree 
in a lively and personal environment for living 
and learning, Bradford may be right for you. It’s 
an education that dares to be different. 


For details about admission as a freshman or 
transfer student, call 508-372-7161 or write 
the Office of Admissions, Bradford College, 
320 S. Main St., Bradford, MA 01835 


Bradford College 


Founded 1803 
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Hopkins frightening 
in suspense thriller 


By ROBYN HALE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Academy award-winning actress Jodi Foster’s 
latest film, The Silence of the Lambs, is a ter 
rifying murder thriller co-staring Anthony 
Hopkins. This chilling suspenseful flick may 
be one of the best films of 1991. 

Foster plays Clarice Starling, an FBI trainee 
assigned to meet a convicted serial killer, Dr. 
Hannibal “The Cannibal” Lecter, played by 
Hopkins. The purpose behind this meeting is 
for Starling to get facts behind the psychology 
of a copycat killer, Buffalo Bill. 

Foster's portrayal of Starling is her best 
performance yet. Starling, a heroine who 
doesn’t rely on her femininity to get the job 
done, instead uses her strong determination, 
uncanny wit, and a .357 Smith and Wesson 
revolver. Any other actress given this role 
could not have done the job with Foster’s 
passion. 

Convincing portrayal: Hopkins holds the 
audience in his hands with his Welsh accent 
and powerful facial expressions. His portrayal 
of the sinister, maniacal Lecter is so chilling, 
viewers can almost feel his rancid breathing 

In The Silence of the Lambs, the character’s 
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NEW THRILLER plays at local theaters. 
motives and powerful directing by Jonathan 
Demme, keeps the audiences’ eyes pealed to 
the screen. The tension throughout the film 
is so overwhelming, it’s hard for the audience 
to move 

Iris unlike an ordinary murder film. While 
not nearly as graphic or as gory as many 
thrillers, The Silence of the Lambs is scary, 
nontheless. Although, a scene or two may be 
considered grotesque, they are not portrayed 
in the trendy, blood-and-guts way. 

The Silence of the Lambs is based on the 
novel by Thomas Harris. This film represents 
the horrid life of a serial killer, travelling into 
the psychology of his mind with such depth 
that you seem to know what the killer is 
thinking, and what his motives are 

Educational film: The Silence of the Lambs 
is not an average thriller; it also serves as an 
informative film on the “typical” serial killer. 

Demme told Premtere magazine, “We 
actually have in our society men who go out 
and murder dozens of women, and is there 
anything being done to address this problem? 
We don’t want to be titillating and fun and a 
slasher movie. We want to be harrowing and 
really just as appalling and frightening as the 
whole subject is.” 

The Silence of the Lambsis an excellent film 
that deals with a horrifying subject that people 
should be aware of because it does exist. 


Allen, Midler 


join talents 


‘Scenes From A Mal IP starts slowly 
but picks up in Mazursky’s film 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Woody Allen and Bette Midler, two of 
America’s funniest actors, team up in Paul 
Mazursky’s thought-provoking comedy, 
Scenes From A Mail. 

Allen (Crimes and Misdemeanors) plays 
Nick Fifer, a high-powered attorney and 
former New Yorker turned Southern Cali- 
fornian. The audience sees Allen in what 
some might consider a “hip” role. Fifer is a 
family-man who has a deep love for his wife 
and kids. He tries to instill basic values to his 
children, who are growing up with a Beverly 
Hills lifestyle. 

Midler ( Ruthless People) plays Dr. Deborah 
Feingold-Fifer, a clinical psychologist. She 
preaches to her patients and the public how 
easy it is to maintain a strong marriage and 
even wrote a book on the subject. This is 
somewhat of a subdued comedic role for 
Midler. 

Paul Mazursky, the writer/director and 
producer, plays a role in the movie. During a 
scene in a bookstore, he appears on a video 
screen discussing Feingold-Fifer’s latest book. 

Party planning: Scenes From A Mallbegins 
and ends on the Fifer’s 16th wedding anni- 


‘The Doors’ 
profiles 

one of rock’s 
strangest 
characters 


By JOHN KADISH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Jim Morrison, a man whose life was as morbid 
and twisted as his music, died in 1971 at age 
27. His life is now being portrayed in a new 
movie. 

The Doors , written and directed by Oliver 
Stone, tells the story of Morrison and the 
Doors? uphill ride through fame. 

Through unusual camera angles and lots 
of bright colors, Stone accomplishes his task 
of making the Doors, and especially Morrison, 
seem demented. 

Val Kilmer, who stars as Morrison, hired 
his own band and made a rock video to help 
land the part. He is so believable that by the 
end of the movie, it’s hard to distinguish 
Kilmer from Morrison. 

Meg Ryan, who recently starred opposite 
Tom Hanks in Joe Versus the Volcano, plays 
Pamela Courson, Morrison’s common-law 
wife. Ryan acts wonderfully and depicts 
Courson as a passive women who will do 
anything to stay with Morrison. 

The Doors formed in 1965 when Morrison 
met keyboardist Ray Manzarek at UCLA. 
Later, percussionist John Densmore and gui- 
tarist Robby Krieger joined the band. 

In 1966, the Doors were discovered by Jac 
Holzman at the club Whisky A Go Go. 
Holzman saw them as a band who could save 
records and be a big part of the “electric 
politics” that were building in the late 1960s. 

Bright future: In 1967, the band released 
its first album. Called The Doors, it was one of 
the best-selling albums of the decade. 

Soon after the release of the second 
album, Waiting for the Sun, The Doors’ 
popularity dropped sharply due, in part, to 
Morrison’s arrest for indecent exposure and 
many occasions of public drunkenness. 

In late 1969, The Doors were considered 
by many to be a joke and musically 
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versary. The activities for the day include 
planning their anniversary party for later in 
the evening and shopping at a Los Angeles 
mall for their presents. 

While the Fifers are at the mall, Nick feels 
a rush of guilt and decides tell his wite about 
his six-month affair with a client’s 25-year- 
old wife. Deborah’s reaction is believable and 
very funny. From this point, the actual 
“scenes” in the mall begin. 

Pace picks up: Scenes From A Mall starts 
offa bit slow, but quickly catches the audience’s 
attention and becomes more focused as the 
movie progresses. One might think that 
watching two people in a mall all day could be 
boring, but so much is happening around the 
Fifers you can’t lose interest. 

The chemistry between Midler and Allen 
works and for the first time in a while we see 
Allen in a different role from what audiences 
generally expect. 

Married couples might get a bigger kick 
out of this film than younger, single people, 
but nevertheless it is a funny film which most 
likely will tickle anyone’s funny-bone. 
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limited. Their next album, The Soft Parade, did 
nothing but hurt their reputation even more. 

Slight comeback: During the carly 1970's 
The Doors released their fourth album, 
Morrison Hotel, which redeemed their musi- 
cal credibility somewhat. Their next album, 
L.A. Woman was fairly successful. 

Morrison next moved to Paris to study and 
write poetry. Soon after moving there the 
man who was so infatuated with death was 
found dead of a drug-related heart attack in 
his bathtub. 

Whether you’re a Doors fan or not, this 
movie is recommended. The acting is excellent 
and as you leave the theater you won’t be able 
to stop thinking about Morrison and _ his 
drug-induced ride through life. 


Oliver Stone’s latest 


Val Kilmer, who stars as 
Morrison, hired his own band 
and made a rock video to help 
land the part. He is so believ- 
able that by the end of the 
movie, it’s hard to distinguish 
Kilmer from Morrison. 
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NECC’s Top Notch Players present 


‘Murder at the Vicarage’ 


Agatha Christie 
drama 


C. Evans photo 
DAWN SMITH, David Victory, and 
Maureen McGovern rehearse for Mur- 
der at the Vicarage, above. Amy 
Anderson, right. 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Agatha Christie’s Murder At The Vicarage is 
the Top Notch Theater’s latest production, 
opening April 5. 

The play takes place in England during the 
late 1940s. The main characters include the 
Vicar (a ministerin England), played by David 
Victory; the Vicar’s wife, Griselda, played by 
Geva Salerno; Lawrence Redding, played by 
Colin Geary; Anne Protheroe, played by Kate 
Lane; and Miss Marple, played by Dawn 
Smith. 

Susan Sanders, assistant professor, de- 
partment of creative arts, said the play is a 
traditional whodunit. 

“The play revolves around one of the 
characters being murdered; it is confusing to 
both the characters and the audience. Many 
ofthe characters have motives,” Sanders said. 

The play takes place in England so the 
actors take on British accents. 

Salerno said, “Doing this play with a British 
accent sometimes has odd effects, sometimes 
at home I’ll speak a phrase or two with an 
accent.” 

“This play was chosen because the mem- 
bers of the theater last semester wanted to do 
something serious instead of a comedy,” 
Sanders said. “The actors have to treat it 
seriously even if the audience gets a kick out 
of it.” 

In addition to the main characters, eight 
other actors perform in the production for 
Top Notch Players. 

Smith said, “I love the part. I’m glad I’m 
doing this.” Her last performance was in a 
one-act play called Suppressed Destres. 

Sanders added, “Miss Marple is not the 
sweet little old lady that people think she is.” 


Whodunit to play soon 
at Top Notch Theatre 


The play takes place in En- 
Gland during the late 1940s. 
The main characters include 
the Vicar (a minister in 
England), played by David 
Victory; the Vicar’s witfe, 
Griselda, played by Geva 
Salerno; Lawrence Redding, 
played by Colin Geary; Anne 
Protheroe, played by Kate 
Lane; and Miss Marple, 
played by Dawn Smith. 


Miss Marple is one of Agatha Christie’s 
well-known super sleuths along with Hercule 
Poirot. 

Salerno said about her part, “At first I was 
excited to get such a visible part. Now’I’m 
finding that there are many lines and it’s 
taking a lot of outside study; perhaps a smaller 
part would have been easier to deal with.” 

Tickets for the play, which will be held 
April 5-6, and 12-13, cost $2 for students and 
senior citizens and $3 for the general 
public. Another performance will be held 
Sunday, April 7, for alumni and faculty only. 
Tickets will be available at the door for the 
performances. 


‘The Westies’ paints violent NY portrait 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Westies by T.J. English paints a violent 
picture of the Irish mob based on 
Manhattan’s West Side. 

“Hell’s Kitchen,” as it is also known, was 
home to some of the most vicious killers 
organized crime has ever produced, and is 
vividly described in English’s brutal book. 

In a way, The Westies is like reading a 
police report. The conversational tone English 
takes, though, adds a street-level sensibility to 
an often graphic account of the mindlessly 


Sex Pistols’ 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The latest release from Thunderbird Vision, 
The Sex Pistols: The Filth and the Fury, exposes 
the Sex Pistols for what they ultimately turned 
out to be: a rip off, plain and simple. 

In their heyday, the Pistols were capable of 
churning out an angrily inspired performance 
fueled by pure rebellion. Unfortunately, none 
of these chaotic shows are included on this 
poor excuse for a videotape. The visual qual- 
ity of this video is sub-par at best and a 
confused jumble of images at worst. 

Nice try: The audio on this tape is not 
much better. Granted, the music the Sex 
Pistols made was not intricate, but the inces- 
sant rumble that is passed off as music is a sad 
excuse for production. 

The video tries, however unsuccessfully, 
to show the band over a period of time. It is 
split into three sections: part one was re- 
corded in Sweden in 1977; part two is “pri- 
vate footage-very rare” (Gee, they did us a 
favor?); and part three was recorded in San 
Francisco in 1978. 

Repetition: The reason this “evolution of 
a band technique” fails is that the musical 
selection comes almost exclusively from the 
Never Mind the Bollocks album. There are no 
less than three versions of Anarchy in the U.K., 
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violent Westies style . 

Comparisons: The book opens as Francis 
Thomas “Mickey” Featherstone is preparing 
to testify against his former partners in crime. 
This event opens the book up to an obvious 
comparison to the movie Goodfellas, and 
rightly so. The Westies reads like Goodfellas 
meets The Dubliners. Even so, this does not 
detract from the morbid curiosity English’s 
style provokes. 

Featherstone, the youngest of nine chil- 


dren born in a cold-water flat, is hardened by 
a childhood spent on the streets and affected 
by the nightmare of Vietnam. A confirmed 
psychopath, he is a ticking bomb waiting to 
go off. 

Bloodbath: After returning from his tour 
of duty in Vietnam, Featherstone falls in with 
Jimmy Coonan, the leader of the savage 
Westies. Together they embark on an orgy of 
sadistic bloodletting that culminates in a 
double-crossing, back-stabbing grope for 
power. 

This quest for revenge is the undoing of 
the West Side Gang, as greed takes its toll on 


video loses on all counts 


Lack of musical talent 


The band visually could not be less interesting. Guitarist Steve 
Jones has a difficult time concentrating on the task at hand. 
Sid Victous, credited with “playing” the bass, is a true portrait 
of drug addiction and tts affects, and singer Johnny Rotten 
seems to be inconvenienced by the whole thing. 


a contrived effort to play up the Pistols’ most 
recognizable song. No Feelings is a nagging 
version of an adequate song, with vocalist 
Johnny (Rotten) Lydon giving a boring, al- 
most coerced performance. 

The band visually could not be less inter- 
esting. Guitarist Steve Jones has a difficult 
time concentrating on the task at hand. Sid 
Vicious, credited with “playing” the bass, is a 
true portrait of drug addiction and its affects, 
and singer Johnny Rotten seems to be incon- 
venienced by the whole thing. 

Revelation: Some may argue that this 
attitude is part of the perverse charm of the 
Sex Pistols, but after viewing this video, one 
can see plainly what the band was: a money- 
making entity created by businessman Malcom 
McClaren who craftily manipulated the style 
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of the time, and made puppets out ofa group 
of stupid, incoherent kids. 

The only positive point of this 60-minute 
tape is the insight gained into the Sex Pistols 
themselves. When put up on a stage with 
instruments that none of them can play, there 
isno place to hide, and the embarrassing truth 
comes out, 

Attractively packaged, the videotape ap- 
peals to the eye, yet belies the poor quality of 
the tape itself. Shelling out $25 for this video- 
tape isa mistake. The Sex Pistols: The Filth and 
the Fury is one of the most contrived, mis- 
leading and botched attempts to portray the 
Sex Pistols as a (dare I say it?) musical group. 
The only sound of music to come out of this 
tape is that of the video dealer laughing all the 
way to the bank. 


the participants. The ultimate message is “live 
by the sword, die by the sword” but, perhaps 
the most chilling aspect of it all, is that The 
Westiesis a work of non-fiction. Every bloody 
detail is true. 

In the end, the book succeeds in describ- 
ing the history of the Westies, as well as its 
more up-to-date actions. The mixture of past 
and present helps to show the motivation of 
these crazed youngsters. However twisted, 
we come to understand the actions of 
Featherstone and Coonan through T.J. 
English’s insight into the Westies and their 
warped sense of honor and justice. 


the FILTH and FURY! 


New video 
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SEX PISTOLS’ latest release doesn’t 
impress this reviewer. 
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Men’s team ends up 
with sub-par record 


Trying to get around 


C. Evans photo 
CHRIS KUCHAR attempts to dribble by an opposing 
player in a recent game. 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It would be hard for most coaches to say their team had a 
successful season after finishing with an 8-17 record. Such is 
not the case for Mike Rowinski, NECC men’s basketball 
coach,who said the Knights’ 8-17 season is a success. 

“Basically it doesn’t show in terms of wins,” Rowinski said. 
“We weren’t lacking in heart, maybe in talent. We played 
pretty competitively, but we just couldn’t seem to get over the 
hump.” 

Last year, when Rowinski wasn’t coaching them, the men’s 
basketball team was a club team, one which doesn’t belong to 
any conference or have rules regarding player eligibility. This 
season the Knights played in the Massachusetts Community 
College Athletic Conference (MCCAC) and made it to the 
state tournament. 

“We got the program back on the right track,” Rowinski 
said. “We went from being a club team to making the state 
tournament.” 

Rowinski said the Knights played their best game of the 
season in the MCCAC tournament against Quinsigamond, 
even though they lost 104-89. 

“They’re a very, very, quick, talented team and we played 
them really tough,” Rowinski said. 

Early in the season the team lost leading scorer Eric Fruend 
to the Marine reserves. Coming into the second semester, 
they lost both starting guards. 

“For a while, we didn’t have the athletes to compete and 
we pretty much struggled,” Rowinski said. “I think the thing 


Not lacking in heart 


“Basically it doesn’t show in terms of 
wins,” Rowinski said. “We weren't 
lacking in heart, maybe in talent. We 
played pretty competitively, but we just 
couldn't seem to get over the hump.” 


we improved on is discipline. 

“The disciplined play led to better shots on offense and 
tighter man to man defense. 

“For next season, recruiting of some of the top local players 
is going very well,” Rowinski said. “A few good players added 
to returning members of the current team could prove to be 
a successful mix next year." 

Rowinski hopes Fruend will come back when the situation 
in the Middle East is settled. Tommy Livingston and Ross 
Cloutier are also expected to return. Livingston averaged just 
under ten points per game, and Rowinski said he made 
“tremendous progress.” 

In the first semester, Livingston hit a total of three, 3 point 
shots. During the second semester, he made 37 three pointers. 

Cloutier was a consistent offensive threat and led the team 
in scoring with 15.2 points per game. 

Rowinski said, “I think we can get the program back where 
it belongs as one of the stronger teams.” 


Molori covers sports his way for CTV-3 


By JAMIE ATKINSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


John Molori grew up loving sports, and he 
now hosts his own cable sports show on 
Lawrence’s channel 3. 

“The Sports Parade, a weekly half hour 
program, is a mix of information and 
entertainment,” Molori said. “We are not a 
business suit sports show where you go to the 
video tape and look at the highlights.” 

During the show, Molori puts on many 
different faces and costumes to make his point 
regarding sports. Al E. 
characters. 

Different characters: “He is a 
commentator who will give you his opinion,” 
Molori said. “The one thing about Al E. Cat 
and his view from the alley is that you will 
know what he thinks.” 

Along with Al E. Cat, Molori plays Sporto 
the Mediocre, who does his local picks weekly. 

Molori’s show covers many serious subjects 
as well as the local sports scene. 

Serious shows: 
sterioid use. We had a doctor from Brookside 
Hospital come in and talk about the amount 


Cat is one of these 


“We've done shows on 


of high school students taking steroids,” 
Molori said. 

“Derek Sanderson is a great interview,” 
Molori said. “Here is a guy who ruined his 
career with drugs, but has made it back,” 
Molori said. “Tom Heinson (ex-Celtic coach) 
is another person who is a good interview.” 

Molori also did a show ona youth baseball 
league for handicapped children. 

CTV-3 has won the ACE award 
nomination for best sports show in the country. 
Molori too covers local sports events. 

High school sports: “We limit our 
coverage to high school sports in Lawrence, 
Methuen and North Andover,” Molori said. 
“We try to cover everything else in our show.” 

Molori feels high school sports are better 
to cover because there are less problems. 

“T’ve always loved pro sports, and I still 
do,” Molorisaid. “High school has everything 
college basketball has, as far as the fun and 
excitement without the dirty business.” 

Amazing feats: Molori has seen many 
amazing things in high school sports. 

“I remember a Lawrence vs. Haverhill 
basketball game. Haverhill was up by one 
point, and Lawrence got the ball with eight 


seconds left. 
They took a 
shot that was 
clearly after the 
buzzer. All ofa 


sudden, they 
changed the 
score to 


Lawrence 53- 
52. The place 
errupts. It was 
a short lived 
victory because 
they changed 
the score back 
to 52-51 
Haverhill,” 
Molori_ said. 
“That was one 
of the more bizarre incidents.” 
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Molori doesn’t believe in bad-mouthing 
other announcers because they are working 
nationally and he isn’t 

Humor: “I like guys who bring ina little bit 
of humor, like Bob Costas,” 
you’re working in this business, you’re doing 


» 


a good job. 


Molori said. “If 


Molori said students who want to get into 
the business will have to work hard at any 
level. 

“Be prepared to take criticism and 
dissapointment,” Molori said. “If you really 
want to do this, watch a lot of sports. Learn 
the craft.” 


NECC sports history 


By JAMIE ATKINSON 
Observer Sports Editor 
10 years ago: Championship year. 
The Lady Knights basketball team 
beats Mass. College of Pharmacy 79- 
47. In doing so, they win their fourth 
consecutive title. 
Five years ago: Good season. 
The Knights basketball team finishes 
the season with a 21-7 record. 
Three years ago: Rowinski shines. 
Mike Rowinski, men’s basketball 
coach, pumps in 32 points, leading the 
faculty to a 72-58 victory over the 
students. 


Softball team looks to rebuild this semester 


By ARTHUR MURPHY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Lady Knights started practice on Monday, 
March 4 in preparation for the spring softball 
season. 

Fourth year coach Chuck Lombardo, who 
directed last year’s team to a second place 
finish to the state tourney, feels that this is a 
rebuilding season. 

“This is a rebuilding year with a lot of new 
players that will help out next year’s 
team,” Lombardo said. 

Even though it’s too early to predict the 
team’s success, Lombardo already has 
promising hopes for pitcher Kathleen Madden 
and Dawn Noonan. 

Veterans: Five players from last year’s 
tourney team will return. Knights Tiffany 
Peterson, Kelley Bradely, Pam Sullivan, Lynda 
Gilbert and Jennifer Wicks may add the 
experience needed to win. Lombardo has 
high hopes for veterans Gilbert and Wicks for 
their work in the outfield. 

Lombardo has noticed his players’ 
enthusiasm during practice. 

“It’s too early to tell what the strongest 
part of the team will be. I have noticed the 
enthusiastic attitudes from the players,” he 
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said. 

The combi- 
nation of new 
players and the 
first day of 
practice, have 
left players' 
expectations 
unclear 

“Hopefully 


games. This is 
my first day of 
practice and 
I’m not sure on 
what’s going to 
happen” re- 
turning player Pam Sullivan, said. “There’s a 
lot of new girls and only four or five of us are 
coming back from last year.” 

Jodi Digloria, freshman utility player, said, 
“It’s hard to tell because this is our first 
practice. I feel that any team that sets its mind 
to it [winning] can go far.” 

Lombardo feels that due to academic ob- 
ligations, players are able to play more home 
than away games. He believes that home field 
advantage is important to his team’s success. 
Most of the Knight’s games are held at home. 
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social club meetings 


Mondays 1la.m.—noon 
Room C113 


Please join us 


Wednesday, March 13, 1991 
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C. Evans photo 
NECC’S JULIE FREEMAN goes up for a point against Greenfield Community 
College’s Melanie Perry. 


Heavy action under the boards 


C. Evans photos 
HEATHER PRESTON (#24) tries to pass off in a playoff game vs. Greenfield 
Community College. 


HAVERHILL CAR CARE CENTER, INC. 


(a Patalano family business) 


402 Amesbury Road, Haverhill, MA 01830 
Rt. 495 (Exit 52) E. Rt. 110 
372-6604 or 374-9860 
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- Lady Knights 


Make playoffs, surprise many 


By CHRIS KUCHAR 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The NECC women’s basketball team has 
accomplished something that hasn’t been 
done in a long time. They earned a berth in 
the regional playoffs, for the first time since 
1983. 

This is a remarkable feat under the 
circumstances. Often, new teams struggle 
their first few seasons while building the 
program. That was just one of the problems 
the Knights had to face. 

The other occurred when former head 
coach, Ed Kelly, the man who recruited most 
of this year’s team, left a few weeks before the 
season began. New head coach, Mike Thistle, 


had to step in immediately and take control of 


a team he knew nothing about. He had never 
coached women before and had never coached 
this level of basketball. It was like starting over 
from scratch for him and the team. Once they 
got the ball rolling, it snowballed into a team 
to be reckoned with. 

The Lady Knights will play the Community 
College of Rhode Island (CCRI) in the first 
round of the tournament. CCRI hasn’t lost a 
game this semester and holds a 20-4 record. 

Great accomplishment: “We’re going to 
go down there to give ita shot,” Thistle said. 
“This is a great accomplishment for the team 
and the school. CCRI isa very good team, but 
the girls feel ifthey play good basketball, they 
have a chance. It’s all fun for them.” 

The unique thing about this team has to 
be its unity. Inner conflict comes with all 
sports teams and can put a strain on a team 
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now and then. This club has been lucky 
enough to play stress-free basketball all sea- 
son, helping it play with confidence and in- 
tensity throughout the season. 

“The Saturday home game vs. Massasoit 
was the key,” Thistle said. “We won that 
game 75-70, That was one of the games that 
gave us the confidence. Also staying close to 
the tougher teams in the region.” 

United team: “Unity is a perfect word for 
this team,” said assistant coach Donna 
Johnson. “They all work together. They get 
along really well.” 

Making the regional tournament is a bigger 
honor than most would think. Out of a 
possible 36 teams in the region, the Lady 
Knights are among an elite seven to qualify. 

Guard Kim Knapp said, “It’s been a long 
season of hard work. We worked hard during 
practice and in games and this shows it all pays 
off.” 

Teammate Jeanette Lauziere, said, “This 
is great. We knew we could do something like 
this if we wanted to. We’re going to give it our 
best down there.” Z 

Future force: For years to come, more and 
more teams will have to be aware of the talent 
the Lady Knights have. This is no longer a 
team that can be pushed around. They’ve 
proved that with this achievement. 

“This is just icing on the cake,” Thistle 
said. “I’m already looking forward to next 
year. Everyone will be coming back.” 

Sounds like the road to the regionals may 
be a familiar one for the Lady Knights for 
years to come. Someday that road may travel 
through NECC’s gym. 
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Homophobia 


Gays struggle for equality in prejudiced society 


By HELEN UBINAS AND TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editors 


Despite a 20-year-old civil rights fight, homophobia, the fear 
of homosexuals or homosexuality, still exists. 

Homosexuals have experienced this at NECC, when signs 
advertising the gay and lesbian coalition were torn down 
Some members expressed fear of being openly gay on campus. 

Nancy, a lesbian student in the teacher preparation pro- 
gram, said although comfortable with her lifestyle, she would 
not walk down the halls with her partner because students may 
throw paper and make nasty remarks. 

No help: Homosexuals cite many groups that have turned 
their backs on the gay civil rights movement. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), 
for example, has no position on gay civil rights. 

The B’nai B’rith Anti-Defamation League kept discrimi- 
nation of homosexuals out of its videos about the prejudice 
that occurs among various groups. 

Amnesty International also will not get involved with the 
problems of gay and lesbians who are put in prison for 
homosexuality. 

Donna Minkowitz, a reporter for the Village Voice , writes 
“There is a myth that the gay community isn’t oppressed any 
more. 

In 1986, the Vatican said the gay community will be met 
with violence if it tries to gain civil rights 

Moral choice: James Gustafson, professor, department of 
foreign languages, philosophy, and religion, said homosexuality 
isn’tan issues of rights but one of morality. Although he wants 
gays to have basic rights and doesn’t condone discrimination 
toward them, he does not feel they deserve a “ 
package 


special-rights” 


He said he does not believe homosexuality should become 
part of the public school curriculum. 

“Homosexuals want society to put a stamp of approval on 
their lifestyle “That goes far beyond civil rights.” 

Gay couples cannot marry or claim each other as next of 
kin. In one published example, Sharon Kowdalski, a Minnesota 
woman, was involved in a lesbian relationship at the time she 
was hurt in a serious accident. Karen Thompson, her partner, 
was denied visitation rights when Kowalski’s family found out 


,” he said 


they were lovers. 

Court case: Thompson took the family to court over the 
issue. The case is still pending. 

Nancy Scannell, co-director of the Lesbian Resource Center 
in Seattle, said, “ 


to be open about their relationships.” 


This case points out the need for gay couples 


She also said there’s a validity given to marriage that is not 
given to gay relationships. Homosexuals often keep their 
sexuality a secret 

Clara, a lesbian student at NECC 
admitting her sexuality to her family 

“My mother has asked specific questions, but I’ve avoided 
them,” she said, adding that her mother would “rather see her 
dead than gay.” 

Not ashamed: Nancy accepts her sexuality and chooses 
not to hide it, she said. She has two teenage children, who have 
accepted her without problems. They react to us the way any 
adolescents would react to the concept of their straight 
parents as lovers, she said. 

Reactions to homosexuals varies from positive to negative, 
Some react with fear because they are threatened by it; others 
accept it, Jane Bradley, NECC counselor, said. She added that 
it depends on the individual. 

Kris, a NECC lesbian student, said ifa homosexual“comes 
out” to someone (reveal their sexual preference), it usually 
means he/she trusts the person. 

Homosexuals often choose a safe environment to reveal 
their sexual preferences. Michael Cook, a gay man who 
frequently lectures on homosexuality, said a safe environment 


, said she has avoided 


doesn’t mean everyone will accept your sexuality. 

“It usually means the person won’t be judged or rejected 
by their family,” he said 
work by understanding them.” 

Gays and lesbians are often placed in stereotypes. Bradley 
said education can help dispel these ideas. 

Educate people: “I would like to see seminars on the 
subject and integration of gays and lesbians with other students 
on campus so they wouldn’t be oppressed,” she said. 

Kris said many people view homosexuals as sex fiends. 

“Many people don’t look at the whole relationship, which 
includes love and friendships,” she said. “They concentrate on 
the little things they don’t see, which is sex; it’s a big 
misconception that I lust after every woman I meet.” 


“People are willing to do some of the 


Kris said...people view homosexuals as sex 
fiends. “Many don’t look at the whole 
relationship, which includes love and 
friendships,” she said. 


The media often portray homosexuals in drag indulging in 
excessive sexual activities. Lesbians are depicted as negative 
and aggressive, wearing masculine clothing. One in ten 
people are homosexual and often look like the regular people 
they are, Kris said. 

Cook said, “The American man’s best kept secret is 
bi-sexuality.” 


“In the April 10 issue of 
5 the NECC Observer... 


